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ahead of production 


O locate ore bodies and define their extent... 
to delineate their shape and determine their 
mineral content ... to prepare for development work 
and do all these things well in advance of production 
... these are the jobs Sullivan Underground Core 
Drills do superlatively well, swiftly and economically, 

Their quality, performance and dependability are 
known. They are the same core drills used by 
Sullivan's own Contract Core Drilling crews that have 
established unequalled records of satisfaction the 
world over. 

There is a size and type for every underground 
need. They go anywhere underground, drill in any 
direction, are readily interchangeable from screw 
feed to hydraulic feed and back again, and offer 
unique safety, construction and performance fea- 
tures. Also a complete line of core drills for surface 
drilling. Write or phone the nearest Sullivan office 
for further information. SULLIVAN MACHINERY 


Montana Mine's No. 6 proves value 


2 shifts daily located more ore than could be developed, so No. 6 COMPANY, Michigan City, Indiana. In Canada: Cana- 


vain material, in 14 months. Average hole 163.4 ft. Average foot 

cost (everything) $0.758. Average foot cost compressed air $0.039. SULLIVAN BRANCH OFFICES . 
Footage per drilling hour 2.74; per working hour 2.13. BIRMINGHAM DALLAS HUNTINGTON ST. LOUIS 
Tennessee Mine's No. 12 cuts discovery, development costs Yard. BOSTON DENVER KNOXVILLE SALT LAKE City 
Chrome mine turned to core drilling for selective, accurate follow- BUTTE DULUTH NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
up of ore bodies, picked Sullivan No. 12—cut costs one-third. 18 CHICAGO EL PASO PITTSBURGH SCRANTON 
months of 5-days-a-week hard service showed drill repair and and in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


maintenance total 75c! 


The No. 6 SULLIVAN PRODUCTS 
ateqa a 
Rated ot 250 feet with 1%” ROCK DRILLS « AIR COMPRES 


feet with 
core, is a one- 
man drill in 
every way... 
moving, setting 
up, operating 
and handling 
rods. 


core.Weighs1390 
Ibs. Air or electric SORS e SCRAPER HAULERS 


driven. HOISTS LOADERS CORE DRILLS 
CONTRACT CORE DRILLING 


The No. 12 


Rated at 400 feet 
with 1%” core, 
weighs «90-460 
Ibs. Air or electric 
driven. Column 
or skid mounted. 
Screw or hydrau- 
lic feed. 
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Funds will be raised for morale- 
building purposes for our fighting 
men and for war relief agencies, 
through the National War Fund, 
from October | to December |. 

Its purpose is to raise and dis- 
tribute funds to meet the reason- 
able requirements of approved war 
related appeals in cooperation 
with 6,000 local campaigns 
throughout the country. Contri- 
butions to this fund strike with 
greater power than any secret 
weapon, because it is a concrete 
expression of faith in which every 
single American can unite, to the 
confusion of the enemy. 

Mining communities can be de- 
pended upon to do their share. 
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Joy Mechanized Min- 
ing Units—Loaders, Shuttle 
Cars and Conveyors, are doing an 
outstanding job in helping operators 
to increase and maintain tonnage output. 
The experience of Joy Engineers in many 
mines, some perhaps under conditions similar to yours, 
is at your service. We will be glad to confer with 


in hard, constant service with 
t, 


built, their maintenance is at a 
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y to handle ... designed specifically for mine service with 


Keep Them Waving 


THREE TIMES WON 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Richard Kauzlaurich, husky machine operator, topped 
the winners in 14 other departments with a work rec- 
ord average of 10 hours and 48 minutes nightly since 
the first of the year. To him went the honor of hoist- 
ing the Navy E flag awarded for the third time to the 
employees and management of the Union Wire Rope 
Corporation. To him (and his 3 year old son, Richard, 
Jr.,) went the congratulations of Rear Admiral Alex M. 
Charlton, U.S.N., Inspector of Navy Material, Chicago. 


In praising the company’s production record, Rear 
Admiral Charlton said the wire rope it has made for 
the Navy in recent months would stretch from the 
Union Wire Rope plant to Guadalcanal, take a hitch 
around a palm tree and extend on to Australia. 


Union Wire rope employees are pledged to save to 
keep the Treasury Minute Man burgee flying. The men 
and women of UnionWireRope are also working day and 
night to produce wire rope so vital to winning the war. 


UNION WuekKore COrporatfion 


To Help All Industry... SAVE 
Wire Rope... Keep It WORKING... 


Your wire rope stillfaees 5 BOOKLETS 


a tough assignment. It 


must continue to work 
overtime, often under 
overload, with chances ie 


of replacement limited. 
Why? Because modern warfare is dependent 
upon wire rope to hoist, handle, load and unload 
vast tonnages of war materiels. 

To help you save wire rope and keep it priser. 2 
we offer free for the asking, 5 booklets, entitled: 
1. Splicing Wire Rope, 2. Socketing Wire Rope, 3. Correct 


Handling of Wire Rope, 4. Lubrication of 
Wire Rope. These give you specialized 
information. Rope Dope (5) amplifies 
on abuses of wire rope and their 
remedies. All are written in non- 
technical terms. Put into practice, 
the information these booklets con- 
tain will stand you in good stead 
now and post-war. 


UNION. WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2144 MANCHESTER AVE. KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
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©*The lumbering unprotected C-47’s have become the 
YOU SAID IT, SOLDIER 


aerial Mack trucks of this war in North Africa? 


—from “Stars and Stripes”, the soldiers’? newspaper 


If you’ve ever seen a Mack in action, you know why Stars and 
Stripes’ soldier-reporter called those husky Douglas Skytrains 
“Mack trucks”. For years, Americans have used the word “Mack” 
as an adjective to mean the best in cargo-carrying dependability. 


Soldiers learned to respect Mack trucks in the last war. They 
watched Macks plow through Argonne mud so deep you couldn’t 
see the wheels. In World War II, they’re seeing even better Macks 
take even bigger loads through worse mud-—and through shifting 
sand and freezing snow as well. They know a Mack will haul 
whatever you’ve got wherever you want it to go! 


Yes, the soldiers in this war, too, will know what the phrase “Built 


Like a Mack” really means! 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, 

N. J. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for 
service and parts. 


TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


iF YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! 
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For larger motors, 
these 2300-volt start- 
ers combine EJ-2 cur- 
rent-limiting fuses 
and an oil-immersed 
contactor in a pro- 
tective, metal cubicle. 
Side by side, they 

unit control 


Compact assemblies 


starters in 

like this save instal- 
lation wiring time. 
Our past experience 
in supplying them to 
other mines is a fac- 
tor in reducing lay- 
out time. 
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Meet the 


ypical benchboard for control 
starting and stopping operation 


SPECIAL NEEDS of 


COAL PREPARATION with 
STANDARD G-E CONTROL 


Are you looking for a way to 
simplify the planning and speed 
up the installation of electric 
control at coal preparation 
plants? Do you want motor 
starters that are especially suit- 
able for coal-plant service, yet 
avoiding delays for special engi- 
neering? 


Here are the reasons why G.E. 
can help you unusually well: 


1. We have an exceptionally 
wide range of standard starters 
and control units—furnished in 
dust-tight, water-tight, or “‘per- 
missible”’ enclosures, as well as 
in general-purpose 


construc- 


Standard G-E air circuit breaker, 
installed underground for protection 
of mine trolleys at cross-entries 


tion. Almost any coal-field re- 
quirement can be met “right out 
of the catalog,’”’ saving the time 
demanded by special designs. 


2. G.E. has pioneered in de- 
veloping self-contained combi- 
nation motor-starters and cubi- 
cle-type control assemblies that 
are “set to go” once external 
connections are made. These 
units facilitate layout and save 
time in wiring. 

3. G-E Engineers have ‘on 
tap” a broad fund of experience 
in applying the right control 
unit to the job. They’ll help you 

VN 


plan an integral motor-control 
system for the entire prepara- 
tion plant—a system that “‘goes 
together” easily and saves on 
maintenance. 


Underground, too, you'll find 
that G.E. has control equipment 
that can simplify and speed up 
the installation job, such as our 
new “Class BM”’’ explosion- 
proof controllers. Better get in 
touch with your G-E represent- 
ative today. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


enclosed a-c magnetic 


controller (Class ““BM*’) 


is rated as permissible 
for gassy mines, having 
passed Bureau of Mines 
tests. Available in a 
wide range of sizes, it is 
finding important ap- 
plications as a result of 
the increasing use of 
a-c underground. 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 
In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum 1s, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


done your bit Now your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 


THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL 
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HELP TO KEEP DIAMOND DRILLS IN SERVICE 


Keep these simple facts in mind: air lines inevitably 
pick up dirt and moisture during shutdowns; regular 
lubrication is essential to the best performance of 
any drill. Blow your air lines free of moisture before 
starting work...keep your diamond drills lubri- 
cated...give them a good general cleaning at 
regular intervals...and CP Diamond Drills will 
give the hard, steady service for which they are 
designed and built. 


HOW TO GET MAXIMUM SERVICE FROM YOUR DIAMOND DRILL 


] Before attaching hose, always blow out the 2 At the beginning of each shift, fill oil reser- 
air line to clear it of moisture and dirt. voir with about four ounces of S.A.E. 10 oil. 


ere are seven grease fittings on your CP Once a week remove motor and pack 
nd Drill. Grease each fitting daily. rear housing cover with new grease. 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
ELECTRIC TOOLS 
( Hicycle...Universal) 
ROCK DRILLS 


* 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
VACUUM PUMPS 
DIESEL ENGINES 
AVIATION ACCESSORiEs 
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CAGO NEUMATIC. 
General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20 
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You know how it is. You slog along all day under full equip- 
ment. At first you don’t mind the weight very much. But as 
the hours crawl along, everything you’re toting gets heavier 
and heavier. The canteen you didn’t notice in the early 
stages now weighs as much as your rifle did then. And your 


rifle feels like a howitzer. Every ounce turns into a pound. 


That’s why ... when you’re moving fast and the going is 


tough ... it’s smart to use Laytex Assault Wire. 
A full mile of Laytex Assault Wire weighs less than 30 pounds. 


Laytex Assault Wire has a breaking strength of 50 pounds 


per conductor and a talking distance of more than 5 miles. 


Laytex resists concussion and a wide range of tempera- 


ture changes. 
It is flexible and waterproof, strong and tough. 


Conductors are accurately centered and the weight of in- 
sulation and the diameter of the insulated conductor are 


kept at the minimum. 


All this adds up to the fact that one man, wearing a breast 
reel of Laytex Assault Wire can move swiftly and easily. 
One man can maintain sure communication with opera- 


tional headquarters. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network 
Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star 
present an interlude of historical significance. 


STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Answers to Your 


Questions About 


POST 


CUMMINS DEPENDABLE 


Question: We are told that miraculous, revolutionary 
developments in plastics, electronics, aviation and many 
other fields of industry merely await the ending of the 
war. Will this hold true also of the postwar Cummins 
Dependable Diesel? 


Answer: The postwar Cummins Diesel will not be a 
“miracle” diesel. The dramatic, pioneering stage of 
diesel development which caught the public’s fancy a 
decade or so ago has passed. But the man who under- 
stands diesel engines in relation to the power needs of 
heavy-duty industry will find many “revolutionary” 
features about the new models, in the sense that he will 
be able to use the Cummins Diesel in many new ways 
and places and equipment . . . and use it at a consider- 
ably lower cost than ever before. 


Question: Is it possible now to say what new features 
the postwar models will have? 


Answer: Only in general terms. Specific details are at 
present marked “confidential” for obvious reasons. 
Then, too, the picture is ever changing—today’s speci- 
fications might be altered by tomorrow’s findings. We 
can say, though, that these new features apply to almost 
every phase of design and operation . . . cooling, lubrica- 
tion, material specification, etc. All changes will have the 
vitally important over-all effect of increasing horsepower 
output per pound of engine weight . . . simplifying and 
reducing maintenance requirements . . . extending the 
engine’s efficient “work life.” 


Question: Is the development of postwar models being 
carried on as an independent project, separate and apart 
from Cummins’ production-for-war program? 


Answer: No. Just prior to the war, we completed one of 
the finest diesel research laboratories in the country. We 
expected to use it exclusively for the development of 
future models. But with the coming of war, this labora- 
tory—like every other facility we possess—was turned 
over to research projects directly connected with our 
present production for the armed forces. For example: 
scarcity of a certain metal or alloy may threaten pro- 
duction. The lab turns to a search for a substitute, fre- 
* quently comes up with a material better than the 


original. Or, certain engines may be destined for service 
where extreme and unusual operating conditions exist. 
In the laboratory, these specific problems are solved, 
perhaps by a minor change in cooling or lubrication, and 
this change may be worth incorporating on all models. 
Thus it is that the improvements and refinements you will 
find on your postwar Cummins Diesel are the direct result 
of our efforts to give our fighting forces the best fighting 
tools we know how to build. 


Question: Will postwar models make current or pre- 
war models obsolete, from the standpoint that parts for 
old engines will not be available in the future—or inter- 
changeable with parts for new engines? 


Answer: No. It has always been a cardinal point in 
Cummins policy to assure the continued operation of 
the engine by providing replacement parts, regardless 
of how old the engine may be. Furthermore, we are con- 
stantly trying to reduce the owner’s maintenance prob- 
lems and we know from experience that one of the best 
ways of doing this is by preserving the interchange- 
ability of parts to the furthest extent consistent with 
sound design and operating efficiency. It has never been 
in our scheme of things to make an annual event of 
“new models.” Improvement and refinement are a 
painstaking, continuing process. True, war has greatly 
stimulated this process . . . enabled us to do ten years’ 
work in one or two. But war has in no way swerved us 
from our p « « « Which is to make each day’s 
Cummins Diesel better than the day’s before . . . but 
to make every owner who bought a Cummins Diesel 


yesterday glad that he owns it today. 
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Carloads of MARIONS roll out of the com- 
pany’s yard daily to unrevealed destinations. 
They are heading for active duty on many 


fronts and under all kinds of opérating-con- | 
ditions. In. Africa, India, Britain, Alaska, 
fesland ind the South Pacific, MARIONS Pr 


i @re_giving a good account of th twig ‘ 
befitting tribute to proven performance. b 


The Marion cranes 


fer shipment to sea- 
1 board and overseas 
service. » 


STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY, MARION, OHIO, U.S. A. 


SHOVELS + DRAGLINES + CRANES + CLAMSHELLS + WALKERS 
PULL-SHOVELS + COAL LOADERS + STRIPPING SHOVELS 
GAS + DIESEL+ ELECTRIC (From Cu. Yd. to 35 Cu. Yds.) 
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THERE’S EXTRA WALLOP 


BUILT INTO 


EVERY PHILCO LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY! 


PHILCO BATTERIES ARE ENGINEERED TO DELIVER 
SUSTAINED HIGH VOLTAGE, HOUR AFTER HOUR! 


It takes a rugged locomotive battery—one that will 
deliver high voltage hour after hour—to keep mine 
production on top of war schedules. 


But you can count on a Philco to do the job, and do 
it at lower haulage cost per ton! Every Philco cell is 
engineered to give you extra wallop not only when the 
battery is fully charged but right up to the time it goes 
back to the charging room. 


The sustained high voltage you get in a Philco 
battery hauls more tons per charge... keeps the 
operation going at high speed! 

There’s maximum capacity in a Philco, too—coupled 
with long productive life. Together these Philco fea- 
tures add up to the most efficient battery you can buy 
for today’s mining service. 


_ Write for the latest Philco Mine Battery catalog. 


PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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APPROVED BY THE U.S. BUREAU OF MINES 


Only Six Bolts to Tighten for Positive, 
Gas-Tight Splice. 

Glands Assembled and Sealéd On Cable 
Ends — No Need to Repack in Making or 
Changing Connections. 


Permanent, Boitless Safety Ground Connection. 2430-M 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY FOR BOOKLET | 


Ohio Brass Company @ Mansfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'd like to know more about the new O-B Type FG Gas- 
Proof Splice Box Please send plete details and cataloging 


MANSFIELD, OHIO : information to: 
Ohio Brass Co, Niagara 
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KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
A 


General view showing cars at the Montcoal Mine. 


That’s the record of the Timken Bearing Equipped 
monitor cars at the Montcoal Mine of the Colcord 
Coal Company, Raleigh County, West Va. 


These cars are used to lower the coal down the 
mountainside from head house to tipple by grav- 
ity, the descending loaded car pulling up the 
empty. The cars are from 10 to 13-ton capacity 
and the use of Timken Bearings on the axles has 
proved to be an important factor in preventing 
wrecks on the steep descent because Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped wheels turn smoothly—never stick. 
Further advantages are the extending of lubrica- 
tion periods and reduction of maintenance attention. 


Does it pay to operate Timken Bearing 
Equipped mine cars? The experience of more than 
1,000 mine operators is your best answer. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


TIMKEN = 
EQUIPPED 


Timken Bearing Equipped monitor car ending de- 
scent. These cars were built by Phillips Mine & 
Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Post-war 
competition will be “ 
severe, Prepare to 
meet it now; redesign 
your equipment to 
use more Timken 
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Bond Selling Responsibilities Double! 


Starting September 9th, your Government will conduct the 
greatest drive for dollars from individuals in the history of the 
world—the 3rd War Loan. 


This money, to finance the invasion phase of the war, must 


come in large part from individuals on payrolls. 


Right here’s where YOUR bond selling responsibilities 
DOUBLE! 


For this extra money must be raised in addition to keeping the 
already established Pay Roll Allotment Plan steadily climbing. 
At the same time, every individual on Pay Roll Allotment 
must be urged to dig deep into his pocket to buy extra bonds, 
in order to play his full part in the 3rd War Loan. 


Your now doubled duties call for these two steps: 
1. If you are in charge of your Pay Roll Plan, check up on 


it at once—or see that whoever is in charge, does so. See 


that it is hitting on all cylinders—and keep it climbing! Sharply 


BACK THE ATTACK With War 


increased Pay Roll percentages are the best warranty of suffi- 
cient post war purchasing power to keep the nation’s plants 
(and yours) busy. 


2. In the 3rd War Loan, every individual on the Pay Roll 
Plan will be asked to put an extra two weeks salary into War 
Bonds—over and above his regular allotment. Appoint your- 
self as one of the salesmen—and see that this sales force has 
every opportunity to do a real selling job. The sale of these 
extra bonds cuts the inflationary gap and builds added post- 
war purchasing power. 


Financing this war is a tremendous task—but 130,000,000 
Americans are going to see it through 100%! This is their own 
best individual opportunity to share in winning the war. The 
more frequently and more intelligently this sales story is told, 
the better the average citizen can be made to understand the 
wisdom of turning every available loose dollar into the finest 
and safest investment in the world—United States War Bonds, 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by co bei Bape cise 
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One of the limiting factors in any under- 
ground mining program of increased production 
is the hoisting capacity. The normal problems of 
efficient operation and minimum maintenance 
are magnified because of the need for using inex- 
perienced operators. Complicated manual con- 
trols are difficult for them to handle and the 
tendency is for them to overload the electrical 
equipment in an attempt to increase tonnage. 

To produce more tonnage it may be necessary 
to install entirely new hoisting equipment, or 
provide more efficient and accurate control for 
equipment already installed. 

In either case, this can be accomplished best 
by means of a development first introduced 15 
years ago by Westinghouse to control the feed of 
welding rod for automatic welding. Later it was 
successfully applied to govern the operation of 


elevators in such skyscrapers as the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center. This Westing- 
house development, the Rototrol, eliminates the 
human factor in control, to provide smoother, 
faster acceleration and retardation of the hoist. 
It permits loading equipment to capacity without 
overloading. It keeps current requirements down, 
and it reduces down-time for maintenance. All 
this means increased wartime tonnage. Your 
nearest Westinghouse representative will be glad 
to show you how Rototrol can be applied to 
your problem. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-94587 
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Gold for Monetary Stabilization 


NTERNATIONAL post-war planning, particu- 
larly in respect to stabilization of monetary sys- 
tems, prevention of breakdowns in foreign exchange 
markets and the revival of international trade after 
the war, continues apace. 


Monetary experts from three of the United Na- 
tions, the United States, Great Britain and Canada, 
are the first to have publicly presented plans for 
establishing monetary stabilization. The respective 
Governments are not committed to the proposals, 
which are merely presented for discussion. Since all 
three are essentially based on gold, they offer encour- 
agement to the hard pressed gold mining industry. 

The proposal by American technical experts 
(White plan) would set up an international stabili- 
zation fund amounting to the equivalent of $5,000,- 
000,000. The name selected for the monetary unit is 
the ‘‘Unita,’’ consisting of 13714 grains of fine gold 
(equivalent to $10 U. S.). Under the latest ver- 
sion, a country desiring to join the fund would make 
an initial payment of 50 percent of its quota in gold. 
The U. 8S. proposal states that a charge shall be 
levied in gold against any member country ‘‘selling 
its abnormal war balances and against the country 
in which the balances are held.’’ Other charges on 
various transactions are also to be paid in gold. 

The British proposal (Keynes plan) is to estab- 
lish an international clearing union ‘‘based on inter- 
national bank-money called bancor, fixed (but not 
unalterably) in terms of gold by the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States and all other mem- 
bers of the Union for the purpose of settling inter- 
national (trade) balances.’’ The British plan sup- 
plants gold as a governing factor in the Clearing 
Union but does not intend to dispense with it. Their 
proposal, however, states ‘‘the fact that a member 
state is entitled to obtain a credit in terms of bancor 
by paying actual gold to the credit of its clearing 
account, secures a steady and ascertained purchaser 
for the output of the gold producing countries, and 
for countries holding a large reserve of gold. Thus 
the position of producers and holders of gold is not 
affected adversely, and is, indeed, improved.’’ 

On July 12, Canadian monetary experts announced 
their observations on post-war monetary organization 
and christened their proposal International Ex- 
change Union, with an aggregate fund of $8,000,- 
000,000. The name selected was the Unit, consist- 
ing of 13714 grains fine gold, whose value in terms 
of gold could not be changed without the approval 
of four-fifths of the member vote. Under the Cana- 
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dian proposal each member country shall pay 15 
percent of its quota in gold and the balance in na- 
tional currencies. Among the powers of the Union 
they propose that ‘‘the Union shall have the power 
to buy, sell and hold gold, currencies, and govern- 
ment securities of member countries.’’ 

In August, Secretary Morgenthau announced a re- 
vised version of our international stabilization pro- 
posal which essentially is the same as the first pro- 
posal, but which stresses the importance of gold (50 
percent payment in gold) as a basis for international 
currency stabilization. Some details in the original 
White plan were changed, however, following dis- 
cussion with representatives of nearly 30 prospec- 
tive member countries. The latest plan also allows 
payment of three-eighths ‘contribution in gold by 
countries occupied by the enemy. 

It is reasonable to assume from these tentative pro- 
posals that when reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
virtually every country in the world gets under way, 
gold mining will once again be revived. 

Though the Soviet Union has not announced its po- 
sition in any plan for post-war monetary stabiliza- 
tion, it is significant that reliable reports indicate 
that production of gold from the rich deposits in the 
Far Eastern Republics has been maintained during 
the war period. 


Let’s Keep Our Fingers Crossed 


HILE our military forces continue to make 

gains on the fighting fronts, events at home give 
cause for stopping a moment to consider the progress 
of war production. 

According to the latest report by Chairman Donald 
Nelson of the War Production Board, munitions out- 
put increased only 3 percent in July. Our monthly 
war production goals are not being achieved accord- 
ing to plan, though apparently the overall results 
are nevertheless considered satisfactory. Mr. Nel- 
son also explained that the War Production Board 
now has data to determine, within narrow limits, the 
volume of raw materials available and stated that the 
supply of certain critical materials has improved so 
as to permit small surpluses. 

Every member of the mining industry has worked 
hard to contribute his share to make such a report 
possible, but it would be prudent and wise for all 
concerned to ‘‘keep their fingers crossed’’ that this 
apparent improved position is going to be maintained 
from now until the end of the war. The public has 
taken comfort from the headlines reporting victories, 
and the charge has been made that complacency has 
retarded war production. The record admittedly has 
not been according to plan, and is apparently only 
satisfactory as far as the nearby position is con- 
cerned. But when we know that ‘‘ Fortress Europe’’ 
must be smashed with an avalanche of everything 
we’ve got, and also realize that we have traveled only 
a short distance on the road to Tokio, it is time to 
shake off complacency. Maximum output of all min- 
eral products and critical materials must be main- 
tained for production of planes, ships, guns and 
ammunition to ‘‘Back the Attack.’’ We cannot un- 
cross our fingers and be complacent about any part 
of the supply situation at this time. Total victory 
will not be found in the nearby position so many 
seem to believe. 
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Although contributing only 10 percent of the total coke 
requirements of this country, beehive coke is a most 
important source of blast-furnace fuel for our wartime 


steel program. 


The beehive oven, long ago abandoned 


as obsolete, has in some ways proved to be a savior of 
steel expansion 


W nour question, beehive cok- 
ing was a dead industry. Almost every- 
body now believes that, as soon as the 
war boom is over, beehive coke will go 
out of existence completely. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that some small blast- 
furnace business may still be available 
and some foundry needs will have to 
be served, but as an important source 
of coke the beehives are “living on bor- 
rowed time.” 

During the years just before the de- 
fense program, it apparently was the 
policy of the steel companies to pro- 
vide for their coke needs at byproduct 
plants to the extent of 80 percent of 
capacity requirements. When the need 
for steel was increased by defense re- 
quirements, the steel companies, in 
conjunction with the Government, be- 
gan building new byproduct plants. 
Because of the special needs of such 
plants and the time and materials re- 
quired to erect, preheat, and bring 
them into production, much time was 
saved by turning to the beehives for 
furnace coke. Not only did the ex- 
panded steel program require more 
coke for the blast furnaces, but the 
amount of coke per ton of pig iron 


* Published by permission of the Director, 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of Interior. 


Before—View of beehive coke oven 


increased, placing greater demands on 
all coke plants. 

Beehive-coke production advanced in 
rather miraculous fashion from less 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1938 to more 
than 8,000,000 tons in 1942. This great 
advance in production in the face of 
shortages in manpower and material 
is very worth while reviewing. 

Beehive coke has been manufactured 
in 24 states of this country and at 
present is being made in 7 states. 
Pennsylvania, pioneer in the art, leads 
all other states in beehive production. 
Beehive coke in this country really 
dates from 1859, when 30 ovens were 
built by the Fayette Coke Works near 
Connellsville, Pa. In 1913, there were 
575 coke-making establishments in the 
United States, distributed among 24 
different states. Over 100,000 beehive 
ovens were then in existence. 

From early times the loss of the 
volatile products of coal in beehive 
ovens was known to be wasteful. The 
many advantages of the byproduct 
ovens, with their recovery of valuable 
coal tars, oils and gases, led to grad- 
ual decline of the beehives after the 
last World War. But in every in- 
stance, when quick production was re- 
quired, beehive coke was readily ob- 
tainable. Beehive plants followed the 
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Beehive Coke Industry Revived’ 


By J. A. KELLEY 


Associate Mining Engineer 
Central Experiment Station, Bureau of Mines 
‘a. 


Pittsbur, 


coal fields and with few exceptions 
were located at the coal mines. By- 
product plants are located with respect 
to markets for the coke and its byprod- 
ucts. The coal is hauled from mines 
by river or rail, making it possible 
for byproduct ovens to deliver a tailor- 
made commodity, but beehive ovens 
produce coke only as good or bad as 
the coal from the mine serving them. 

Perhaps it is worth while to review 
the principle and construction of bee- 
hive ovens. First, it should be noted 
that the beehive district includes two 
different types of ovens—the first the 
real beehive, shaped like a beehive 
and somewhat resembling an inverted 
coffee cup. The second type is a hori- 
zontal oven, rectangular in shape and 
known as the push-type oven. The 
rectangular is an improvement over 
the old beehive, providing higher ca- 
pacity per oven and cheaper operation. 

The principle of both beehive and 
horizontal ovens is the same. In effect, 
they act as retorts. The ovens are 
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After—Rehabilitation completed, ovens ready for production of coke 


“fired up” by building fires inside the 
ovens to heat the walls. When the coal 
is charged, this residual heat drives off 
the volatile matter in the coal, which 
is ignited and burned inside the crown 
or uppermost part of the oven. In 
other words, the coal provides heat for 
its own carbonization. This process is 
accomplished by careful attention to 
the control of air, which is admitted 
over the top of the oven doors to unite 
with the combustible coal gas. The 
coke is quenched within the ovens in 
both horizontal and beehive types. 
Some beehive plants utilize a Stuaft 
rotary spray instead of a long water 
pipe for quenching. With the spray, 
one man can water three or four ovens 
at once. The beehive-oven plants can 
be found divided into two classes, those 
in which the coke is drawn out by hand 
and those in which it is drawn out by 
machine. 

Hand-drawn ovens at present are 
averaging about 3% to 4% tons of 
coke per oven drawn and machine 
plants 4% to 5 tons per oven drawn. 
Horizontal ovens get yields up to 8 
tons per oven drawn. On a monthly 
capacity basis, beehives produce 50 
to 60 tons and horizontal ovens 60 to 
70 tons of coke per month. The oper- 
ating schedules call for four days of 
48-hour charges and two days of 72- 
hour charges. 

What might be called a typical coke 
plant of the old days consisted of a 
large capacity coal bin to serve as 
standby in event of break-downs in 
the mine, a coke plant, a power plant, 
and a reservoir for water storage. 
Freshly mined coal was charged into 
the ovens and leveled by hand, al- 
though some machines have been built 
for this purpose. The door was sealed 
and the coal allowed to coke. The coke 
burner, whose job was to control the 
air admitted over the door, practically 
lived on the coke yard. During rainy 
and windy weather, he got up at night 
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to watch the ovens. This careful at- 
tention explained the good results ob- 
tained from beehive coke. 

The advent of byproduct ovens 
slowly but surely forced the beehive 
plants out of business. Some foundry 
coke was sold for blast furnaces. Very 
little coke was produced. Some of the 
factors that accounted for this change 
are (1) the beehive product was ex- 
tremely nonuniform in quality, (2) 
the process was wasteful, and (3) 
markets for the breeze, tars, and oils 
made the byproduct plants econom- 
ically advantageous. Under these lim- 
iting conditions, beehive plants were 
forced to close. All over the country 
the remnants of a once great industry 
crumbled into ruins. The sky, for- 
merly glowing from the oven fires, 
which were visible for miles, cleared 
again. 

The men who had built the plants 
and kept them in repair found work 
elsewhere. Those who operated the 
machinery also sought new employ- 
ment, and much of the machinery was 
scrapped. Railroad sidings were torn 
up, and some of the oven stone was 
used for building houses and retain- 
ing walls. Coal mines that supplied 
coke plants were abandoned, or the 
coal was sold in other markets. There 
seemed no longer to be any hope for 
revival of the beehives, and after a 
few years only a few scattered ovens 
produced coke. The other ovens dis- 
integrated and fell apart. 

When the defense program was in- 
augurated and preparations made to 
increase pig-iron output, blast-furnace 
operators looked to the beehives again. 
Local investors, realizing that the 
boom would last only a short time, 
poured some money into the rehabili- 
tation of additional ovens. Of course, 
the best ovens were rebuilt first. Many 
needed only masonry work on the front 
walls and patches on the oven walls. 
Wherever larry cars and steel rails 
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were available, they were installed to 
charge the ovens. Useu coke-drawing 
machines were purchased and rebuilt. 
The availability of some machines and 
the better condition of some ovens that 
were first rehabilitated provided in- 
centives for the men financing the 
project to rebuild additional ovens and 
provide for greater production. As 
defense gave way to war, the demand 
for coke increased. This meant that 
ovens whose condition was less favor- 
able had to be rebuilt. In many in- 
stances, it meant completely rebuild- 
ing some of the ovens from the bottom. 
Some of the early ovens were rehabil- 
itated for as little as $25, but as the 
requirements for rehabilitation and 
materials increased, the cost to re- 
build an oven now is nearly $1,000. 
The hand-drawn plants where very 
little machinery is needed can be re- 
habilitated at virtually the cost of 
repairing the ovens. 

As machinery grew scarce and labor 
difficult to get, operators resorted to 
means for eliminating some of the 
usual or standard coke-plant appli- 
ances. Larry cars were eliminated 
by substituting trucks for charging 
the ovens. At one ,lant where elec- 
tricity is not available, a horse draws 
the larry car along the ovens. The 
use of trucks meant that it was neces- 
sary to have a bin at the coke plant 
unless the mine was so equipped. Thus 
some coke plants do not have even a 
bin for coal storage. 

Because it would be too costly to 
regrade and rebuild railroad sidings 
at some plants, the coke after drawing 
is delivered into trucks to be hauled to 
a siding some distance away. Even 
the cleaning and carting of ashes have 
been refined. Tractors equipped with 
high lifts are used to pick up the 
ashes and load them into the trucks. 
This is very different from the old 
days, when mules or horses drew carts 
hauling the ashes to dumps. 
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Even reservoirs, which had been 
drained in some cases, were allowed to 
refill, but ordinarily city water was 
available,.and most of the water for 
coke plants is now purchased. Brick- 
makers were swamped with orders for 
high-silica brick and floor tile to supply 
the needs of the rebuilding program. 
When shipments of brick ran short, 
some operators sought out old plants 
for the brick and trunriel rings and 
jams that were still usable. 

Manpower to rebuild ovens, draw 
coke, and operate the machinery soon 
began to be a problem. Coke burners 
and machine runners became harder to 
get than coke drawers. The lack of 
skilled supervisors and experienced 
men accounts in a large measure for 
the poor-quality coke being made at 
some of the plants. At one of them a 
21-year old is yard foreman. The gen- 
eral poor supervision at certain plants 
is also due to plant owners’ lack of 
real practical knowledge. Many of 
the men in the coke business are will- 
ing to take the profits but unwilling 
to make a detailed study of methods 
of improving the operation. The prob- 
lem of supplying the coke plants with 
good coking coal proved to be the most 
difficult of all the problems besetting 
this boom industry. As mentioned be- 
fore, many of the coal mines had been 
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hopelessly abandoned or completely 
worked out. 


Modern Equipment Speeds Coal 
Supply to Coke Ovens 


The phenomenal increase in coke 
production was accompanied by an 
equally phenomenal rise in coal pro- 
duction to supply the ovens. Some of 
the largest, best-equipped plants were 
entirely without adequate coal supply. 
The largest coal-land owner is pro- 
viding. leases wherever possible to 
operators of coke plants so that they 
may take care of their own coal needs. 
Many of the acreages available were 
under water, and large capacity, deep- 
well pumps were utilized to dewater 
the mines. Of particular interest is a 
mine of approximately 650 acres of 
coal that was under water. After de- 
watering, the operators began strip- 
ping at the outcrop and later made 
two mines out of the property so that 
they have been able to supply not only 
their own needs but coal for another 
coke plant. 

Coal-mine operators began to talk in 
terms of %-acre tracts. From a con- 
servation standpoint the local boom 
has been beneficial because many 
tracts of coal too small to be operated 
profitably in normal times have been 
developed and the coal removed. In 
some instances many thousands of tons 


Location of beehive plants that produced coke in 1942 


of coal long abandoned and written 
off the record have been recovered. 
There have been examples of driving 
hundreds of feet through solid gob to 
recover lost coal. 

The improvement in equipment for 
open-pit stripping of coal may be held 
accountable in some part of the quick 
increase in production of both coal and 
coke. This high-tonnage per-man 
equipment allowed operators to pro- 
duce coal at lower costs than those 
for deep mining and thus show a profit 
in the financial column. With this 
profit they were able to change over 
to deep mining and continue produc- 
tion. All this required machinery. 
Draglines were introduced into this 
field and proved very successful. With 
these came other earth-moving equip- 
ment, scrapers, power shovels and 
bulldozers. Large-capacity trucks were 
added to the equipment list for hauling 
coal to the coke plant. 

The reopening of underground mines 
called for more men and more ma- 
chinery. Physical requirements were 
lowered to permit older men to work. 
Abandoned properties were secured 
and used-machinery houses searched 
for mining machines, hoists, mine cars, 
rails, locomotives and other electrical 
equipment. Where electricity proved 
to be costly, gasoline-driven hoists 
were installed. Old-type composite 
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cars were rebuilt for service, and some 
wooden rails were used where steel 
ones were not available. Many old 
steam-powered plants were electrified. 
Gasoline-driven mine fans are a com- 
mon sight. Every known and conceiv- 
able appliance and method were used 
to increase coal production. Coke-plant 
operators spoke of their coal supply 
in terms of 25 to 30 tons per day from 
certain mines and only for a few 
months. One coke plant is now being 
served with coal from 24 mines in four 
different seams. 

Where the supply from the standard 
seams of good coking coal was short, 
mines in other less desirable, inferior 
seams were opened. The use of these 
inferior coals has resulted in a gen- 
erally inferior quality of coke, high in 
ash and sulphur. To care for the 
varying character of the coal, some 
coke plants have installed blending 
systems to make a _ uniform-quality 
product. One plant has a continuous 
mixing arrangement, which is very 
satisfactory and gives good results. 

The high ash and high sulphur in 
beehive coke have definite bad effects 
on iron production. It has been deter- 
mined that for every 1 percent in- 
crease in ash in the coke, iron pro- 
duction is cut 5 to 6 percent. These 
effects are even more pronounced when 
we consider that coke ranges in ash 
content from 8 to 18 percent and that 
the use of such a nonuniform fuel 
makes it necessary for blast-furnace 
operators to set this charge for the 
high-ash coke. In other words, in 
some instances, they cannot take ad- 
vantage of the low-ash coke. This 
effect on iron production is note- 
worthy. 


Trucks Play Important Part in 
Haulage of Coal to Ovens 

As only a few plants have coal 
available in mines at the plant site, it 
became necesssary to haul the coal 
supply by truck or railroad. The use 
of trucks for hauling coal to beehive 
ovens is perhaps the most significant 
feature of the present beehive indus- 
try. More than 85 percent of the coal 
shipped into the ovens is hauled by 
truck. Transportation of these pon- 
derous quantities of fuel has become 
a real problem. Some trucks haul 
as much as 150 tons of coal per day 
every day. The almost total lack of 
new trucks has made it necessary for 
the truckers to rebuild some of their 
equipment completely. Few of the 
trucks are 1942 models and any older 
than last year’s model will be subject 
to frequent break-downs. Eight of 
one operator’s 10 trucks were broken 
down at one time. Repair parts are 
difficult to get, and mechanics to make 
repairs are overworked. These condi- 
tions result in considerable loss of 
time and even im loss of production. 
Requirements for tires and gasoline 
are tremendous, and fear for the sup- 
ply of truck tires is growing. . 

The passage of large trucks filled 
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with coal has played havoc with roads 
that were not laid for such heavy 
traffic. Winter’s ice and snow and 
alternate freezing and thawing make 
some of the roads impassable. The 
cost of repairing and maintaining 
such roads has become a major prob- 
lem for some townships and boroughs. 

Railroad shipments of coal to coke 
plants are a most desirable form of 
transportation because the railroads 
have to push an empty car into the 
coke plant, so why not push a loaded 
car of coal? However this may seem 
on the surface, the problem of rail 
shipments is very complicated. Some 
plants have no unloading facilities and 
cannot install any without extraordi- 
nary expense. Small-capacity plants 
cannot spend much money. Then the 
railroad cannot compete with truck 
transportation where the hauling is 
less than 7 miles. For greater dis- 
tances, the railroad is a cheaper form 
of transportation, but the cost of the 
delivered coal is prohibitive under 
present coke ceilings. 

However, as the nearby supply of 
coal for coke plants is exhausted, we 
will have to reach out to mines farther 
away. This can only mean wholesale 
revision of the present system or re- 
habilitation of ovens in other areas, a 
course that may be entirely possible 
if the demands of the war program 
advance. 


Engineers Aid Small Coke 
Producers 


To assist beehive operators in their 
genuine effort to produce fuel of good 
quality the Federal Bureau of Mines 
recruited a crew of field engineers and 
equipped a special mobile laboratory— 
the only one of its kind in the world. 
The laboratory is equipped with in- 
struments for measuring oven temper- 
atures, sampling and analyzing exit 


gases, and making float-and-sink tests 
for refuse in coal. In the absence of 
trustworthy technical data on the oper- 
ation of beehive ovens, the field engi- 
neers spent a few weeks at a large, 
well-operated plant, studying operat- 
ing details. It has been proposed that 
the preliminary study of beehive coke 
ovens made by these field engineers 
should be published in the near future. 
Float-and-sink tests soon interested 
oven operators; some have made ef- 
forts to clean their coal, and at least 
one operator is installing a small 
washer to improve his product. 

Experience in the field quickly re- 
vealed that many needs of the indus- 
try were not entirely technical and that 
assistance from other Government 
agencies in procuring equipment and 
coal supply was also necessary. In 
close cooperation with Harlen M. 
Chapman, Assistant Deputy, Solid 
Fuels Administrator for War, and 
Samuel Weiss, Chief of the Fuel Sec- 
tion, War Production Board, the engi- 
neers of the Coke Production Survey 
have been able to assist operators to 
assure themselves of a coal supply 
and to anticipate and provide other 
needs. 

To the men who rebuilt this dead in- 
dustry goes a debt of deep gratitude 
from a nation hard-pressed for steel. 
Without assistance from the Govern- 
ment until recent months, many of 
them risked their lives in mines and 
coke plants that formerly no one 
wanted. Although it is true that this 
industry probably will last only until 
the war is ended, its members are ren- 
dering a distinctly valuable service in 
the war. 

Substantial beehive-coke production 
can be assured for about 1 year or 
more; after that, unless we begin plan- 
ning additional coal production, the 
total beehive-coke output will fall 
short of requirements. 


Interior view of Bureau of Mines mobile laboratory 
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Leg wires connected to "short-circuited" bus wires in an Arizona copper mine 


Safety in 


Underground Blasting 
Methods: 


Proper equipment and knowledge of correct procedures 
are extremely important in explosives practice, but re- 
sponsibility for the elimination of blasting accidents rests 
with the foreman as well as the miner 


By B. S. RICHARDS 


Superintendent, Zenith Mine 
Pickands Mather & Company, Ely, Minn. 


I. IS RECOGNIZED that blasting 
accidents can generally be traced to 
violations of the well-known and 
standard safety practices. In view 
of these facts, it would seem unneces- 
sary to deal with the problem of the 
handling and use of explosives were 
it not for two factors: First, explo- 
sives accidents are continuing and 
second, the Federal Explosives Act 
has necessitated changes in our stand- 
ard explosives practices, some of 
which are, and will probably remain, 
controversial. 


Delivery and Transportation of 
Explosives to Main Magazines 


In general, the transportation of 
explosives from the collar of the shaft 
to the mine storage magazine has im- 
proved to the point where accidents 
in the course of this operation are 
very rare. 

Two factors influence the quantity 
of explosives which shall be taken 
underground at any one: time. One 
consideration demands that the quan- 
tity shall be as small as possible so 
that at no time will there be an ex- 
cess of explosives stored underground. 
The other consideration requires that 
as little time as possible shall be spent 
in transporting the explosives. The 
last consideration infers that an ade- 
quate quantity of explosives shall be 
transported and stored underground 
at one time so that the number of 
trips may be reduced to the absolute 
minimum. In balancing these two con- 
siderations it appears that the trans- 
portation of explosives underground 
on a daily basis is undesirable because 
of exposure, and transporting under- 
ground once a week is equally unde- 
sirable because of the quantity car- 
ried in the main magazine. In view 
of these facts, most mines are trans- 
porting explosives to underground 
magazines twice or three times a week 
which seems a reasonably good prac- 
tice. Some operations, however, may 
necessitate delivery on a daily basis 
in order that the quantity stored in 
the main magazine may be held with- 
in reasonable limits. 

* Presented at the June 17 meeting in 


Duluth, Minn., of the Mine Safety Conference 
of the Lake Superior Mining Section, N. S. C. 
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It is understood that there should 
be no delay during the period of 
transportation, and that the vehicles 
for bringing the powder from the un- 
loading point on surface to the under- 
ground magazines should be properly 
constructed and maintained. 

Conditions under which explosives 
should be stored are also well-known. 
New explosives and detonator maga- 
zines are now generally being located, 
designed and constructed in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
Federal Explosives Act; however, it 
is necessary to make allowances for 
the practicable distances between such 
magazines, the shafts and active work- 
ing places. Underground magazines 
should be dry and well ventilated, but 
it is probable that even under adverse 
conditions of storage, little harm may 
result, since the period of exposure 
to such conditions is relatively short. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that improper storage may lead to 
misfires or incomplete detonation with 
their attendant hazards. Explosives 
should be stored in a manner to permit 
the use of old explosives first. The det- 
onator magazine should be located at 
least 25 ft. from the powder maga- 
zine and it is not desirable to store 
any tools or other material in these 
magazines. Under most conditions, 
properly designed and protected elec- 
trical heaters should be installed in 
detonator magazines to insure the 
keeping of fuse in a dry condition. 

The method of issuing and account- 
ing for explosives, with some excep- 
tions, is generally believed to be in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the Federal Explosives Act. Trans- 
porting of explosives from under- 
ground magazines to the working 
places should be in weather-proofed 
bags or other approved containers. 
Capped fuse should be placed in rigid, 
insulated containers for the transpor- 
tation to the working places. It is 
also desirable to issue only one shift’s 
supply of explosives and capped fuse 
at any one time and that they should 
be carried to the working place by the 
miner or some one designated by the 
foreman. 


Storage of Explosives at the 
Working Place 


It is generally agreed that explo- 
sives should remain in the working 
place no longer than absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus, if mining conditions per- 
mit, the explosives should be obtained 
just before needed. In many mines, 
however, it is impracticable to obtain 
the explosives from the main maga- 
zines shortly before required since 
some mining operations necessitate 
more or less continuous blasting. The 
time required for transportation of 
explosives under these conditions make 
it thoroughly impracticable. To allow 
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the explosives to remain in the work- 
ing place at any point selected by the 
miner is also undesirable, and a safe 
storage place for explosives should, 
therefore, be provided. This can be 
accomplished through the use of suit- 
able wooden storage boxes. It might 
be well, however, to mention that ex- 
plosives could be kept in the weather- 
proofed bags used in transporting the 
explosives from the magazine pro- 
vided they are delivered a reasonably 
short time before needed. 


The Federal Explosives Act re- 
quires that all unused explosives and 
capped fuse be returned to the maga- 
zine at the end of the shift. This ap- 
pears impracticable on a multiple shift 
basis since the shifts change in the 
working places. It introduces unneces- 
sary handling which all good proced- 
ures seek to avoid, and would also en- 
courage the hiding of explosives in 
the working place, which is a very 
dangerous practice. 


Up to this point, accidents from ex- 
plosives are relatively rare, indicating 
that the hazard is small or that it 
has long been a custom to follow 
safe methods. 

However, our actual use of explo- 
sives is very vulnerable as indicated 
by the accident records, which show 
that nearly all explosives accidents 
are confined to this phase of the op- 
eration. 


Fuse Specifications and Proper 
Methods for Preparing 
Primers 


A fuse should be selected which has 
adequate moisture resisting proper- 
ties, and a burning speed of approxi- 
mately 1 ft. in 40 seconds or 1% ft. 
per minute. The fuse should be cut in 
lengths which will leave at least 6 ft. 
remaining after the maximum trim- 
ming necessary for the proper rota- 
tion of holes. However, for secondary 
blasting when only single shots are 
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A neat fuse cutting room underground in a Michigan iron mine 


A fuse and explosives magazine. The fuse room is separated from explosives room 
by a concrete wall and a steel door in this Wisconsin iron mine 
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fired, fuse may be cut to a minimum 
of 4 ft. Cutting of the fuse and at- 
taching of the cap should be done 
in the detonator magazine by one man 
using approved equipment. The cap- 
ped fuse should have a string at- 
tached to the fuse about 1 in. above 
the detonator for tying the fuse to 
the primer cartridge. 

Properly made primers are very im- 
portant because poorly made primers 
may readily cause a blasting accident 
during the loading operation even 
though proper care is being exercised 
when inserting the primer in the blast 
hole. Improperly made primers have 
resulted in premature explosions caus- 
ing serious accidents. The safest pri- 
mer is one in which the cap is in- 
serted in the center of the cartridge 
parallel to the long axis of the cart- 
ridge. The poorest primer is one in 
which the base of the cap is near the 
outside of the cartridge where it is 
likely to break through the wrapping 
if tamped too hard or come in con- 
tact with some sharp obstruction in 
the hole while loading, causing a pre- 
mature explosion. Misfires may also 
result from improperly made primers. 

It is suggested that primers be pre- 
pared by punching a hole length-wise 
in the side of the cartridge with a 
wooden or copper punch 1% in. from 
the end of the cartridge. Punching 
must be carefully done to insure that 
the detonator will be located in the 
cartridge as previously described. The 
detonator should be inserted in the 
hole to the depth of the string on 
the fuse and then tied to the cart- 
ridge in that position. For additional 
protection of the detonator, the pri- 
mer is frequently placed in a card- 
board tube. If the above procedure 
is followed, and proper care is exer- 
cised in placing the primer in the 
hole, it is reasonable to assume that 
blasting accidents may be eliminated 
during the loading operation. 

Dynamite primers are supposed to 
be the most effective when the “busi- 
ness end” of the detonator is point- 
ing toward the bulk of the charge, 
which means that in order to secure 
the most effective results, the primer 
should be the last cartridge placed 
in the hole. However, in rotation 
blasting where all charges do not fire 
simultaneously, this step would intro- 
duce a serious hazard since the pri- 
mer might be dislodged and buried in 
the muck pile by the detonation of 
an adjoining hole; consequently, pri- 
mers should always be placed at, or 
near, the bottom of the hole. 


Loading a round of holes is hazard- 
ous if carelessly done, particularly the 
placing of the primer in the hole. The 
primer should be the second cartridge 
from the bottom—the one unprimed 
cartridge in the bottom serving to 
cushion the primer from contact with 
the back of the hole. The primer 
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Repairing the primer for blasting 


should be lightly pressed into place 
without forcing or tamping. Accidents 
have occurred as result of attempting 
to force the primer into position even 
though the primer was properly made 
and the cartridge protected by using 
a cardboard tube. The cartridge fol- 
lowing the primer should be tamped 
only lightly but the remaining cart- 
ridge should be firmly tamped into 
place. Each cartridge should be loaded 
and tamped singly since when several 
cartridges are placed in the hole and 
pressed into position at one time, the 
last cartridge breaks up in the proper 
manner but those beyond will buckle 
in such a manner as to leave consid- 
erable air space. 

The fuse must be long enough to 
project at least 6 in. from the collar 
of the hole after the fuse has been 
trimmed for propér rotation of holes. 
When lengths exceeding a foot or so 
extend from the hole, they should be 
coiled to prevent their spitting into 
a nearby hole, and also to facilitate 
lighting. It is very important that 
the fuse extend the required distance 
beyond the collar of the hole, not only 
because it is extremely difficult to light 
a fuse that extends to the face of the 
breast but should-the fuse fail to light 
immediately, it is nearly impossible 
to recut the fuse without undue delay. 

Only wooden tamping sticks with 
squared ends should be used; however, 
it may be necessary that one end be 
sharpened or equipped with a wooden 
skewer, or some other means be pro- 


vided, for attaching the cartridge to 


the tamping stick for loading holes 
out of reach, or for guiding cartridges 
into holes whose sides are so rough 
that they cannot otherwise be prop- 
erly loaded. 

The use of stemming is recom- 
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a round in an iron mine, Minnesota 


mended if readily available. In un- 
derground ore mining it frequently 
involves some added expense and ef- 
fort, so that any increase in efficiency 
may be nullified. Blasting can be 
safely done without stemming pro- 
vided that the previously mentioned 
precautions are followed to prevent 
fuse spitting into an adjacent hole. 

The time element is of the greatest 
importance when lighting the fuse and 
it is, therefore, essential that the 
lighting be done in such a manner that 
the men may leave the place as quickly 
as possible. A few preliminary steps 
will help to limit the time required. 
First, all tools and other equipment 
should be removed to a place of safety. 
The fuse should be trimmed so that 
there need be no hesitation in the 
lighting of the fuse to secure proper 
rotation. The proper firing order 
should not be obtained by allowing 
intervals between the lighting of indi- 
vidual fuse. Fuse may be lighted 
properly in numerous ways, but re- 
gardless of the method used the ends 
should be freshly cut and clean. Fuse 
may be prepared in several ways for 
lighting but in dry mines the safest 
lighting can be done if the fuse is slit 
for about % in. so as to expose the 
powder train. In wet mines this is 
not satisfactory and other methods are 
more suitable. 

Some operators in the Lake Su- 
perior District have forbidden the cut- 
ting of any fuse by the miners; never- 
theless, this practice has a certain 
definite advantage in that it permits 
rapid lighting of fuse without the loss 
of rotation firing. When this rotation 
is secured by allowing time intervals 
between the lighting of individual 
fuse, considerable time may elapse 
before the lighting is completed where 
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a large number of holes are fired. In 
firing a round of 28 holes, 8-ft. fuse 
should be used in order that 2 ft. may 
be cut from the fuse in the hole which 
is to detonate first, 1 ft. 11% in. from 
the hole which is to detonate second, 
and so on, so that each successive fuse 
is about % in. longer than the one 
preceding it. In firing a round of 12 
to 16 holes in a soft ore heading, 7-ft. 
fuse may be used, cutting 1 ft. from 
the fuse in the hole which is to deto- 
nate first and then proceeding in the 
same manner as above described. 
When the fuse has been trimmed as 
outlined, lighting can be rapidly done 
in the same sequence and rotation as- 
sured. With this system, it has been 
found possible to light a round of 28 
holes in 30 to 40 seconds, and secure 
perfect rotation. The amount to trim 
depends upon the number of holes but 
in no case should the shortest fuse be 
less than 6 ft. after trimming. 

When using 6-ft. fuse, lighting 
should be stopped and the men leave 
the working place within 100 seconds, 
which is the maximum burning time 
of a 9-in. hot wire lighter. If the 
maximum fuse length after trimming 
is 7 or more ft. instead of 6 ft., the 
period allowed may be increased ac- 
cordingly. At least two men should 
be present during the lighting opera- 
tion and care must also be taken to 
guard the entrances to the working 
place after the fuse has been lighted. 
The above precaution should elimi- 
nate accidents from premature blast- 
ing with fuse. 


Checking up on the whereabouts of miners before blasting 
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Statistics show that blasting acci- 
dents in the working places are about 
equally divided between those caused 
by premature blasts and those caused 
by misfires. The handling of misfires, 
therefore, requires extreme care, They 
should be disposed of by inserting a 
new primer in the misfired hole and 
reshooting. If necessary, the hole 
may be washed out with water to fa- 
cilitate the placing of the new primer, 
but if conditions require other means 
of disposal, they should be carried on 
only under the direct supervision of 
the foreman. 


Electrical Blasting 


Electrical blasting should be used 
in sinking operations, raises over 50 
ft. high, and in large development 
drifts where an excess number of holes 
is to be fired, or it is necessary for 
men to walk a considerable distance to 
a place of safety. Primers made with 
electrical detonators can be prepared 
by punching a horizontal hole in the 
cartridge near one end, pulling the 
detonator through the hole and insert- 
ing it in a longitudinal hole punched 
in the opposite end of the cartridge. 
The primer should be the second car- 
tridge from the bottom with the “busi- 
ness end” of the detonator pointed 
toward the bulk of the explosives 
charge. The same care should be ex- 


ercised in loading the holes using elec-’ 


tric detonators as when using capped 
fuse. Parallel connections should be 


used, as it permits checking the hook- 
up more readily and a closed circuit 
should be maintained at all times dur- 
ing the loading operation, or until 
ready to do the actual firing. The use 
of instantaneous and delay detonators 
is not recommended in the same cir- 
cuit. In both cases, primers should 
be made up as near the face as prac- 
ticable to avoid the danger of trans- 
porting live primers. 


Conclusion 


Unquestionably, accidents resulting 
from the handling and use of explo- 
sives can be eliminated. However, to 
bring about this safety will require 
the expenditure of much personal time 
and effort on the part of the under- 
ground foreman. It is not enough to 
set up proper methods and then forget 
about them for the most part, assum- 
ing that the miners have been in- 
formed as to proper procedure and 
practice and will not deviate from the 
methods outlined. Unless the under- 
ground foreman constantly checks this 
part of the operation, you can be sure 
that someone at some time will de- 
viate in a dangerous manner from 
safe practice. Let this deviation con- 
tinue and in due time an accident will 
be the natural result. Supervision, 


therefore, is very important and if 
properly exercised, it will, together 
with the use of the right equipment 
“and correct procedure, completely elim- 
inate blasting accidents in under- 
ground mining. 
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Floating Chalcopyrite 
From Galena and 


Sphalerite 


A summary of the method developed at a large 
lead-zinc concentrator south of the border 


By THE MILL STAFF 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Ltd. 


Foreword—The scheme, as_ de- 
scribed here, for floating chalcopyrite 
from galena and sphalerite in a gen- 
eral lead flotation concentrate, was de- 
veloped at the San Francisco Mines 
of Mexico, San Francisco del Oro, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, after it had been es- 
tablished that the ordinary methods of 
depressing chalcopyrite and floating 
galena were not effective on Frisco 
ore. The scheme may or may not be 
new. We had the thought, however, 
that a short description of it might be 
of interest to others who may be faced 
with a similar problem. 


Consweraste laboratory work 
had been done from time to time, 
but results were never conclusive, and 
enthusiasm to include a copper section 
in the mill never high. However, as 
the copper in the mine ore seemed to 
hold consistently above 0.7 percent 
and all laboratory work had pointed 
to this figure as being about the break- 
ing point above which it would be 
profitable to make and market a cop- 
per concentrate, and, as a stable mar- 
ket price for copper seemed to be as- 
sured for the time being, work was 
again started, this time from a some- 
what different angle—that of floating 
the chalcoyprite and depressing the 
galena and sphalerite. 

The chalcopyrite float to constitute 
the copper concentrate, and the tail- 
ings of the section, containing the 
galena and what sphalerite it may 
carry, to constitute the final lead 
flotation concentrate. 

The scheme as developed gave prom- 
ise, so much so, that a copper section 
was built in the mill to treat the gen- 
eral lead flotation concentrate, about 
160 metric tons a day. 


General Steps in the Process 


No attempt will be made to describe 
in detail the steps which lead up to 
the completed operation. 


In general the scheme consists of: 


1.—Thickening the general lead flota- 
tion concentrate, in part to de- 
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water, and in part to provide a 
steady feed. 

2.—Agitating the thickened pulp in a 
sulphurous acid solution, pH about 
8.0. Zine hydrosulphite and a 
starch solution are added here also. 

3.—Treating the pulp from (2) above 
with lime in an agitator to a pH 
of 6.0 to 6.5. 

4.—Floating for rougher and clearer 
concentrate in modified M. S. cells. 


For producing the sulphurous acid, 
sulphur is buried to SOe2 gas in a 
horizontal burner equipped with com- 
bustion chamber. The gas is led to a 
tower filled with coke through which 
water is sprayed. The absorption is 
almost perfect, and the SO: in solution 
is drained off through a water seal at 
the bottom. 

For the starch solution, commercial 
starch is digested with water, under 


steam pressure in an apparatus which 
had been used for making solution of 
sodium silicate. 

Reagents used are—per ton mine 
ore treated: 


Zine hydrosulphite ....... 0.05 ” 


Amyl alcohol—small and as frother, 
Xanthate Z3—very small amount at 
times. 


The accompanying flow-sheet will 
give an idea of the section lay-out with 
other points of interest. 

No attempt is made in this short 
description to present a_ balanced 
metallurgy; however, the following is 
typical of results being secured at 
present: 


Pb Zn Cu 
Feed to copper sec- 

are 54.60 6.94 8.5 
Cu concentrate.... 6.01 5.52 27.69 
Pb concentrate (cu 

66.0 7.10 2.8 
Pb table concen- 


Great credit should go to T. R. 
Herndon, mill superintendent; Geo. 
Harris, experimental metallurgist, and 
the foreign staff in the mill, for their 
efforts in developing this from an idea 
to an actuality. 

For permission to publish this gen- 
eral outline we are indebted to Henry 
B. Hanson, general manager of San 
Francisco Mines of Mexico. 


General lead flot.conc. from Pb section 


—Xanthate-Z3 Amy] alcohol 
6 Conc] Midd. | Finished 


Pb conc. 


/. 


1—4-in. Wilfley pump 

2—30 x 10-ft. Dorr thickener 

8—8-cell 18-in. Mineral Separation flotation 
machine used as agitator. Low level, no 


air 

4—4-in. Wilfley pump 

5—-8 x 10-ft. agitating tank 

6—4-cell 24-in. Mineral Separation flotation 
machine—Rougher 

7—1-cell 24-in. Mineral Separation flotation 
machin leaner 


Finished Cu conc. 


8—1-cell 18-in. Mineral Separation flotation 
machine—Cleaner 

9—2-in. Wilfley pump 

10—1 Diester table as pilot 

11—Sulphur burner 

12—Absorption tower 

13—Starch digester 

14—Starch stock tank 

15—2-in. Wilfley pump 
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Permissible Mine Equipment 


Approved During 1942+ 


A LIST of permissible mine equipment, tested and 
approved previous to January 1, 1942, was published 
in Bureau of Mines Information Circular 7207.4 The 
present list covers additional equipment approved dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942. The items have been 
numbered to indicate the order in which each type of 
machine or device was approved in its particular 
classification. Thus, Information Circular 7207 gives 
four air compressors on the Bureau’s active list, and 
the present circular gives the fifth to be approved. 
Items 90 and 94, under Loading Machines and Con- 
veyors, also appear in Information Circular 7207. 
These numbers are repeated here to show that approval 
was granted during 1942 for additional voltages on 
machines previously listed for one voltage only. 

Equipment listed in these circulars is approved by 
the Bureau of Mines only when found upon inspection 
and test to comply with minimum standards of safety 
as outlined in schedules prepared on the basis of many 
years of experience in dealing with safety problems 
of the coal-mining industry. The use of such equip- 
ment in mines known to be gassy, as well as in those 
which may become so, is earnestly recommended in 
the interests of safety. This circular is published so 
that the industry may be kept informed as to the many 
types of machines, devices, and lamps that are avail- 
able for reducing explosion and other hazards inci- 
dental to coal mining. The present paper and 
Information Circular 7207 together give the complete 
list of all available permissible mine equipment. 


Air Compressors 


5. Type T-19 air compressor, two motors, 5 and 25 
hp., 230 and 550 volts, D.C. Approvals 465 and 465A 


issued to the Sullivan Machinery Co., December 12, 
1942. 


Loading Machines and Conveyors 


90. Type G-15 shaker conveyor; 15-hp. motor, 220 
volts, A.C. Approval 384 issued to the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., May 13, 1942. 

94. Type 61-EW elevating conveyor; 5 hp. motor, 
250 volts, D.C. Approval 391 issued to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., February 7, 1942. 

113. Type 61-AM room conveyor; 10-hp. motor, 220 
volts, A.C. Approval 444 issued to the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., February 17, 1942. 

114, (a) Type 32D5P “shuttle car” (storage battery 
operated) ; three 5-hp. motors, 90 volts, D. C. Approval 
445 issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., March 3, 1942. 

(b) Type 32D6P “shuttle car” (same electrical 
equipment as above) included by extension of Ap- 
proval 445. 

115. Type 91-C-17 chain conveyor; 10-hp. motor, 230 
volts, D. C. Approval 447 issued to the Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., April 18, 1942. 

116. Type L-600 loader; 50-hp. motor, 250 and 500 
volts, D. C. Approvals 448 and 448A issued to the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., April 9, 1942. 

117. Type 95-B-24 belt conveyor; 3-hp. motor, 250 
volts, D. C. Approval 449 issued to the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., May 9, 1942. 


inted from Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7240. 
a L. C., List of Permissible Mine Equipment: Approved to 
January 1, 1942; Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7207, 1942, 35 pp. 
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By E. J. GLEIM 


Electrical E of Mines 
Central Station 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


118. Type 42D7P “shuttle car” (storage battery oper- 
ated) ; two 714-hp. and one 5-hp. motors, 90 volts, D.C. 
Approval 450 issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., 
June 3, 1942. 

119. Type PL11-7P elevating conveyor; 10-hp. motor, 
250 and 500 volts, D.C. Approvals 452 and 452A issued 
to the Joy Manufacturing Co., July 7, 1942. 

120. Type 61 power unit for conveyors; 5-hp. motor, 
220 volts, A.C. Approval 453 issued to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., July 9, 1942. 

121. Type 2SC-1D “shuttle car” (storage battery 
operated); three 5-hp. motors, 90 volts, D.C. Ap- 
proval 454 issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., July 
9, 1942, 

122. Type 61 power unit for conveyors; 15-hp. motor, 
230 volts, D.C. Approval 455 issued to the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., August 13, 1942. 

123. Type 95-16 belt conveyor; %-hp. motor, 230 
volts, D.C. Approval 457 issued to the Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., August 20, 1942. 

124, Type 14BU-3PMLE loading machine; four 7%- 
hp. and one 4-hp. motors, 250 volts, D.C. Approval 
458 issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., September 
16, 1942. 

125. Type 24BB loading machine; 50-hp. motor, 210 
volts, D.C. Approval 459 issued to the Clarkson Manu- 
facturing Co., October 30, 1942. 

126. Type 97-C-26 belt conveyor; 15-hp. motor, 230 
volts, D.C. Approval 460 issued to the Goodman Manu- 
facturing Co., October 30, 1942. 

127. Type PL11-9 elevating conveyor; 10-hp. motor, 
250 and 500 volts, D.C. Approvals 461 and 461A issued 
to the Joy Manufacturing Co., November 2, 1942. 

128. Type 97-30 belt conveyor; 15-hp. motor, 250 
volts, D.C. Approval 462 issued to the Goodman 
Manufacturing Co., November 8, 1942. 

129. Type 11BU-7 loading machine; 50-hp. motor, 
250 and 500 volts, D.C. Approvals 463 and 463A 
issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., November 21, 
1942. 

130. Type PL11-5P elevating conveyors; 7%4-hp. 
motors, 250 and 500 volts, D.C. Approvals 466 and 
466A issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., December 
15, 1942. 

1831. Types G-12% and GS-12% shaker conveyors; 
10-hp. motors, 230 and 550 volts, D.C. Approvals 467 
and 467A issued to the Goodman Manufacturing Co., 
December 29, 1942. 


Mining Machines, Mining-Machine Trucks and 
Machinery-Moving Units 

94. Type T1-3P mining-machine truck; two 4-hp. 
motors, 250 and 500 volts, D. C. Approvals 443 and 
443A issued to the Joy Manufacturing Co., February 
14, 1942. 

95. Type T4-2P caterpillar tractor (machinery mov- 
ing unit); two 4-hp. motors, 250 and 500 volts, D.C. 
Approvals 451 and 451A issued to the Joy Manufac- 
turing Co., June 23, 1942. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Preparation of Coal 


from the — Strip Mine 


Production of a uniform product from open pit coal 
mines can be achieved by careful supervision of blasting, 
loading, transporting and cleaning practices 


Coat MINES in southwestern In- 
diana which employ mechanical means 
to remove the overburden that lies 
above the No. 5 Seam have been in 
operation between 25 and 30 years. 
The power shovels and other machines 
used in the removal of the material 
above the seam have been from the 
smallest steam or gas shovel to the 
most modern and up-to-date electric 
shovel. These various types of equip- 
ment for the production of coal have 
attracted almost every kind and type 
of personality for the operation of 
the mines, 

On the part of the open pit mine 
operators, there have been two ex- 
treme views concerning the mining 
operation, prerequisite to preparing 
the coal for market. First, we have 
the producer who simply believes in 
stripping and loading the coal with as 
little care and attention as possible, 
paying attention entirely to least pro- 
duction cost, and selling his product 
to customers who care very little about 
the quality, so long as it can be bought 
on price. This type of producer usu- 
ally has small acreage, ekes out a 
meager living, and intends to stay in 
business only a very short time. Sec- 
ond, we have the operator who founds 
a substantial company, invests lib- 
erally in large acreage and stripping 
equipment, and has every intention of 
becoming a fixed and permanent in- 
dustry that will be of use and service 
to the public in general. He also 
builds a cleaning and classifying 
plant, with which he intends from its 
flexibility to not only take care of his 
immediate needs for quality and uni- 
formity, but he also tries to incorpo- 
rate in it ideas that will enable him to 
anticipate future requirements which 
are induced by market changes. 

Operators and sales forces produc- 
ing and selling coal produced from 
open-pit mines have heard the state- 
ment time and time again about low- 
quality coal. In the early days of 
strip operation, this was probably 
more or less true. Pioneers of any 
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By WM. L. CALER 


Preparation Manager 
Enos Coal Mining Company 


industry always have had these com- 
ments to contend with; however, by 
continued and tireless efforts they 
have improved the quality of their 
product to such an extent that they 
have succeeded, over a period of time, 
and with years of experience, to estab- 
lish themselves as essential and po- 
tential producers of a well-prepared 
product. The same thing holds true 
with the open-pit mining industry. 
To cite an instance from the writer’s 
experience: A number of years ago 
when I was a railroad fuel inspector, 
one company started loading coal with- 
out any means whatsoever of prepar- 
ing their product. They had the mis- 
taken idea that coal could be loaded 
direct into railroad cars and sold to 
their customers without any prepara- 
tion or cleaning. This method would 
require a minimum production cost, 
and would enable them to market the 
coal entirely on a cost-plus basis. 
This company loaded 25 cars from the 


coal seam direct into railroad cars, 
Every engine which received coal 
loaded in this manner had a very seri- 
ous failure. I wish to add, the com- 
pany that loaded these 25 cars, today 
has one of the most modern prepara- 
tion plants, and is a firm believer in a 
well-prepared product. Their sales- 
men can now sell the coal with rea- 
sonable assurance that the coal will be 
delivered up to the standards they set 
when they made the sale, even before 
the coal is loaded. 

The Enos Coal Mining Company, 
“Enos Mine,” is located in south cen- 
tral Indiana, and operates Indiana No, 
5 seam. They have two types of strip- 
ping equipment, the dipper type 
shovel and dragline. : 


Liquid Oxygen Used to Blast 
Overburden 


In preparing the overburden above 
the coal for removal, it is necessary 
that the various strata of rock and 
shale be broken in such a manner that 
it will be possible for the stripping 
shovel to remove the material speedily 
and economically. The size and in- 


A large capacity electric driven shovel removes the overburden 
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tensity of the shot is predetermined 
by engineers, who estimate the amount 
of explosives to be used, and they, in 
turn, are governed entirely by the 
depth and type of material to be han- 
died. In our case the explosive agent 
used is liquid oxygen, and approxi- 
mately 12% lbs. of the liquid oxygen 
explosive per 100 cu. yd. of overburden 
is what we consider a fair average; 
however, these figures change contin- 
ually, depending, of course, upon the 
varying overburden conditions, There 
has always been a wide difference of 
opinions as to how much the overbur- 
den shooting actually shatters or chills 
the coal. Estimates as to the amount 
of fines produced by this shooting vary 
as much as 10 percent. Because of the 
number of variable conditions involved 
it is practically impossible to draw any 
definite conclusions as to the amount 
of minus 1%-in. coal produced by the 
overburden shooting. With the drag- 
line type excavator, it is necessary to 
shoot the overburden harder than for 
the shovel type machine; yet, we pro- 
duce coarser coal with the dragline 
shovel than we do with the dipper type 
shovel. 


We employ two types of excava- 
tors—one is the caterpillar dipper 
type shovel, where the machine travels 
on the coal, and the other is the drag- 
line, with the machine working on top 
of the overburden. We have less 
waste in the pits on account of clean- 
ing the top of the seam, with the drag- 
line operation than with the larger 
dipper type shovels. In comparing 
the two types, from actual loading 
records, over a period of time, we are 
able to conclude that the percent plus 
and minus 1% in. will vary as much 
as 10 percent. 

My opinion about the shooting of 
the overburden for both types of strip- 
pers, is that in each case the coal is 
chilled to a certain degree, depending 
upon the location of the drill holes 
with respect to certain strata areas, 
because of the fact that in horizontal 
drilling, only certain formations can 
be drilled economically. The differ- 
ence in size will be due to the crunch- 
ing and grinding of the caterpillar 
paddles of the dipper type shovels, 
while with the dragline operation, the 
machine works on top of the over- 
burden, and thus the heavy weight of 
the machine has no effect on the coal. 
This degradation caused by the cater- 
pillar paddles affects realization very 
deeply on two accounts—first, in our 
method of cleaning the top of the 
seam, most of these fines will be 
pushed off into the spoil bank, and 
also, the excessive minus 28 mesh pro- 
duced will be pumped away in our de- 
dusting and washing plants. 

In the shooting, in the seam, the 
coal is generally shot hard enough to 
loosen it, so that the loading shovel 
will have easy digging. In shooting 
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Horizontal drilling of shale overlying the coal 


Liquid oxygen is used in blasting overburden 


both overburden and coal, very little 
attention is being paid by either 
method to improve or better the qual- 
ity of coal, but simply to make easier 
stripping and loading, always with in- 
creased production in view. I believe, 
with very close supervision of the 
shooting of the coal and drilling and 
shooting of the overburden, not only 
will the coal be made easier to load, 
but also, there will be an increase in 
realization, due to the fact that you 
will have better control of the various 
size fractions which are produced. 
Shooting coal far ahead of the 
loader, without any regard for the 
benefit to be derived by controlled 
shooting, will benefit neither the ease 
of loading or, in any manner, the qual- 
ity of the coal. The top of the seam is 
bulldozed and kept free from slate and 
other foreign material, as the over- 
burden is being stripped. Then, when 
the loading shovel moves in to load the 
coal, the top of the seam is bulldozed 
again to clean any foreign material 


that may have appeared from rain or 
wind. Ahead of the loader, men use 
shovels to remove any small amount 
of visible impurities that escape the 
bulldozer. 

Keeping water pumped out of the 
pits during heavy rainfalls, or water 
that seeps out of the spoil banks, re- 
quires a series of centrifugal pumps 
that are kept set up at all times. 
Temporary gathering sumps are dug 
with the loader to keep the pumps 
running, so that there will be no 
water at the face. The valleys and 
ravines above the pit are dammed, so 
that the water that would otherwise 
go into the pits, will be caught and 
controlled for pumping. Sometimes 
the water behind the dams can be 
flumed around the pits, so that the 
excess water does not have to be 
pumped. The loading of the coal out 
of pits with water in them is a very 
undesirable practice, because of the 
possibility of loading fireclay, and we 
pride ourselves in loading coal out of 
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pits that are kept perfectly dry at all 
times. 

In the loading and handling prepa- 
ration of the coal, much value will be 
gained by the least number of times 
that the coal is dropped, conveyed, 
or handled in any manner. Our coal 
is friable, breaks into small cubes, and 
has the very detrimental character- 
istic of breaking down into small and 
finer sizes each time it is moved one 
way or another. The shovel runners 
load the coal out of the seam with 
either 3% or 5 cu. yd. shovels, each 
runner having been previously in- 
structed to keep the dipper out of the 
fireclay bottom, and to crowd the spoil 
bank only in such a manner that he 
will neither leave any coal in the rib, 
or load any extraneous material. 

By continued and various degrees of 
experimentation, loading shovels are 
now designed and operated with such 
accuracy that very little foreign mat- 
ter of any kind need be loaded. The 
percentage loaded is so small, that it 
is practically impossible to put your 
mark on any set amount of foreign 
material that they will load, that is, 
outside of what actually existed within 
the seam. 

The operator of the dipper type 
shovel gathers his coal in the dipper 
as quickly and carefully as possible, 
and hoists and turns at the same time, 
in order that the coal will get into the 
trucks as quickly as possible. The 
momentum of this mass of coal will 
naturally cause more or less breakage, 
providing care is not exercised by the 
runner when he drops the coal into the 
25-ton trucks, so that the least break- 
age will occur. The truck, after it is 
loaded, then moves to the transfer 
hopper, where the coal is dropped out 
of the bottom of the truck into a small 
hopper, and this has a tendency to 
increase coal breakage. Gravity feeds 
the coal from the hopper onto a long 
transfer conveyor, where it is dis- 
charged over a grizzly above the 
transfer hopper. The grizzly bars are 
the source of considerable breakage, 
especially when the hopper is empty. 
The coal is then fed out of the trans- 
fer hopper, by reciprocating feeders, 
into the 40-ton electric cars, which de- 
liver the coal to the tipple hopper. 
As the coal discharges from the cars 
into the tipple hopper, there will be 
additional breakage from dropping. 

In loading and handling by means 
of a dragline, the coal is loaded 
directly into trucks, which move on, 
dumping into a hopper. The differ- 
ence in plus or minus 1% in. from the 
two types of operations will vary 10 
percent. Dipper type shovel pits, with 
their method, produce 52 percent 
minus 1% in., and dragline pits, with 
their operation, produce 42 percent 
minus 1% in. 

Concluding the preparation of load- 
ing and handling, it must be assumed 
from these methods that every time 
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the coal is handled, it must be given 
careful attention and utmost super- 
vision, in order that degradation will 
be kept as low as possible at each 
focal point, so that at no place will 
the amount of breakage be out of 
reasonable control. With continued 
study, and with the thought in mind 
of handling with least degradation, 
there can and will be a decided gain 
in realization, and a real improvement 
in the preparation, from the stand- 
point of size. 

The coal moves from the 250-ton 
tipple hopper on a short pan conveyor 
and discharges onto a 4-ft. elevated 


pan conveyor, which feeds the coal 
onto reciprocating shaker screens. 
This brings the coal to the screens 
in a uniform flow, which allows max- 
imum operating efficiency of the 
screens over a given period of time. 

I think it will be a good plan to 
follow each size that constitutes our 
run-of-mine coal, so that an idea can 
be gained as to the disposition, and 
how each affects classification, clean- 
ing and blending. 

On the upper section of the main 
shaker, we make three sizes, the 7-in. 
plus, 7 x 2-in., and 2-in. minus. The 
7-in. lump is crushed, the 7 x 2-in. goes 
to the washer, and the minus 2-in. to 
the rescreener. 

Beginning with the 7-in. plus, we 
break it down to below 7-in. top size. 
The reason for this is the fact that 
lumps of any large size ate held in this 
shape by blades or bands of pyritic 
sulphur. It is also a natural char- 
acteristic of Indiana No. 5 coal to 
fracture in small cubes. We have 
made a good many tests on our 7-in. 
lump, and approximately 80 percent of 
the increments are banded coal. There- 
fore, in order to facilitate our clean- 
ing process and not load a product 
over which we have very little ash 
control, the management has deemed 


Trucking the coal to the transfer hopper 


it advisable to discontinue the loading 
of anything above the top size of 7 in, 
This 7-in. plus is reduced in two 
stages, the first with a pick-breaker, 
and then it is conveyed to a two-roll 
crusher, which breaks all pieces to a 
minus 7-in. size. This entire mass is 
moved to the conveyor that leads to 
the washer. 

The 7 x 2-in. and the crushed 7-in, 
lump drops into a flight conveyor, all 
of which constitutes the feed to the 
washer. We have a 5-cell air pulsated 
water type washer. Our feed to the 
washer sometimes is 600 tons per hour, 
However, the loading and handling 
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conditions, plus the segregation con- 
nected with handling, causes a very 
wide variation in the feed relative to 
quantity, because of the wide devia- 
tion in the plus and minus 1% in. We 
figure, average feed to washer is 
near 500 tons per hour. 

The impurities in this coal vary 
just like the quantity. We have high 
feed and low impurities and low feed 
and high impurities, or any combina- 
tion of these. From the above vari- 
ables we have found that it is neces- 
sary to keep changing the washer set- 
tings to keep pace with these very dis- 
agreeable feed conditions. 

The quality and quantity of feed 
varies as much as 100 percent. By 
that I mean the amount of the feed 
will double itself, and also the num- 
ber of impurities will more than 
double themselves, and because of the 
type of our operation, these wide dif- 
ferences occur in a very short period 
of time. 

With all the devices that are al- 
ready on the box, we also have what 
we call a “hydrodynamometer,” a de- 
vice that picks up by weight the vari- 
ations in both feed and impurities, 
and this enables the operator to keep 
a very close check on the inner condi- 
tions of the wash-box variations. 
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We set out originally to wash at 
1.55 gravity, which would give us ap- 
proximately 9 percent ash coal, based 
upon ash content, from the prelimi- 


nary studies of our run-of-mine. 
However, when we marketed the coal, 
we found that coarse coal, that is, 
stove and furnace chunks, were not 
bought on ash content, but on visual 
inspection. We had less than 8 per- 
cent of plus 1.45 gravity pieces, but 
still our customers refused to accept 
the coal on account of these banded 
low gravity pieces. We are now wash- 
ing our coal at approximately 1.45 
gravity, and with only 5 percent of 
higher gravity pieces and less than 
.7 of 1 percent of pieces above 1.55 
gravity. 

In order to do this without serious 
coal loss, we reduce the middlings or 
secondary refuse by mixing with the 
7-in. lump and crushing them in the 
same manner and rewashing them. 
This method automatically builds up a 
recirculating load in the washer of 
middlings pieces within the 7 x 2-in. 
range. When this secondary refuse 
begins to fill up the washer system, 
we by-pass the secondary middlings 
directly to the refuse until the mid- 
dlings in the bucket elevators begin to 
carry a small amount of coal, and then 
the recirculating process is repeated. 
It may be said that we are now mak- 
ing plans for the reduction of the mid- 
dlings directly to minus 1%-in; not 
only as an economical measure to re- 
cover more coal, but to eliminate the 
recirculating load through the washer 
system, thus increasing efficiency in 
every respect. A few figures from a 
detailed study of our washer perform- 
ance are as follows: 

Feed averages 500 tons per hour. 
This includes approximately 400 tons 
of raw 7 x 2-in. from the pits, plus 100 
tons per hour of the crushed 7-in. plus 
and secondary refuse. 

Our total refuse from the washery 
will average 8 percent of the feed. 
This 8 percent is made up of both 
primary and secondary refuse. The 
primary refuse shows 95.5 percent 
sink at 1.55, and averages from 10 to 
25 tons per hour, depending on im- 
purities from pits. The secondary 
refuse shows 41.1 percent sink at 1.55, 
and will average 45 tons per hour. 
The amount of secondary refuse by- 
passed determines total refuse, and 
also the percent of coal that will be in 
total refuse. 

After the coal passes through the 
washer, it moves over dewatering 
screens to take out the plus 1%-in., 
then it is conveyed to the lower sec- 
tion of the main screen where it is 
classified into 7 x 4-in., 4 x 3-in., and 
1% x 38-in., then over degradation 
Screens, and loaded direct into rail- 
road cars via booms, or blended to- 
gether with a cross-flight conveyor 
before loading in the railroad cars. 
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The minus 2-in. from the upper sec- 
tion of main screen falls to a con- 
veyor belt and is brought to the re- 
screener building, which contains a 
reciprocating shaker screen, and six 
vibrator screens plus 5 steel bins to 
receive various standard sizes that 
are produced. 

With the reciprocating. shaker we 
only try to screen as low as %-in. 
material, because of the variable 
weather conditions that govern the 
surface moisture content of our coal. 
The two sizes, 1% x 2 and % x 1%, 
are taken from the shaker by circular 
chutes, which drop these sizes into 
bins with least possible breakage, each 
bin holding approximately 50 tons. 
The total of minus %-in. is divided 
equally over four vibrators with 5/16- 
mesh screens, each having sprays dis- 
charging approximately 200 gallons 
of water per minute to help remove 
the minus 5/16-in. material. The % 
by 5/16-in. product recovered drops 
into bins, and when the bins are empty 
with the coal falling in this manner, 
size analysis shows as much as 10 per- 
cent degradation below size, because 
of this 20-ft. fall. However, when 
coal is in the bin, the amount of break- 
age is obviously reduced. The minus 
5/16 coal falls into a tank which has 
a conveyor running through it, and as 
the coal settles, the flights of the con- 
veyor gather it and take the coal up 
to the 10-mesh vibrator, where the 
minus 10-mesh coal is removed with 
water sprays helping the screening. 
The 5/16-in. x 10-mesh falls directly 
into one of the bins. The minus 10 
is flumed to a 28-mesh vibrator, which 
removes the minus 28-mesh, and the 
10 x 28-mesh goes to the bin, and the 
28 minus is pumped away to the 
refuse. 

The bins which contain the sizes 
down to 5/16-in. bottom size, have 
degradation screens under them, to 
take care of all degradation that oc- 
curs by handling in and out of the 
bins. All sizes below 5/16-in. are 
loaded directly into cars without pass- 


Tipple and coal preparation 


ing over degradation screens. Under 
the bins is a mixing loading conveyor, 
where all sizes are blended and loaded 
direct into railroad cars. 

We make size analyses on all stand- 
ard and blended sizes. The size frac- 
tions’ are all plotted on charts. These 
charts give us a very accurate check 
on what the salesmen can expect out 
of our preparation. We have set up 
certain standards, which we go by, 
and any deviation from these stand- 
ards that an assignable cause governs, 
is taken care of immediately by the 
operating department, so that coal 
will be loaded with very little change 
from standard, both as to ash and 
size consist. 

Three years ago, we installed an 
ash control system on our % x 10- 
mesh size. The reason for selecting 
this size was, because it offered the 
best opportunity to include a complete 
survey of our operation day after day, 
because almost every other size is 
crushed, blended, or mixed in some 
manner, and some days not even 
loaded. From the loading list each 
day, the number of railroad cars to 
be loaded regulates the way the sam- 
ple is taken. Standards set up by the 
A.S.T.M. in coal sampling are fol- 
lowed 100 percent in obtaining the 
sample over the entire day. The idea 
is, that from pre-determined calcula- 
tions, as long as the sample results 
fall within certain established limits, 
the ash is controlled by chance causes, 
and when the results fall outside these 
limits there will be an assignable 
cause or reason. From the curve ob- 
tained and records of loading at the 
mine, we have found that pit condi- 
tions govern the ash very noticeably, 
and this enables the supervising forces 
in the pits to keep our ash within 
very accurate limits. 

Concluding, with established facts 
and experiences, careful supervision 
and standard practices of shooting, 
loading, handling, cleaning, and clas- 
sifying, a very uniform product can 
be produced from open-pit coal mines. 


plant of Enos Coal Mining Co. 
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Mitchell Slice Stoping 
As Practiced At Butte 


Some modifications of a mining method which permits 
rapid extraction and keeps operations ahead of any 
heavy ground 


The MITCHELL SLICING METH- 
OD is not a new mining method de- 
veloped at Butte. It is primarily a 
modification of square setting as de- 
veloped at the Calumet and Arizona 
Mine, Bisbee, Ariz. The general plan 
is to mine by square setting along the 
sides of a small block of ore; the top 
of the pillar thus formed is then 
mined, and the ground or gob above is 
timbered. Under this protection the 
remainder of the pillar is sliced down- 
ward by underhand stoping. Ad- 
vantages of the system in general are, 
a saving in labor, timber, and powder 
as compared with square set stoping. 
Special advantages are the rapidity of 
mining and large tonnage output in a 
relatively short time. 

This method was introduced and has 
been developed to its present stage at 
the Leonard Mine of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. It is prob- 
able that the method will show as 
much progressive improvement in the 
future as it has in the past and so 
this article should not be accepted as 
any more than a paper on the devel- 
opment of the method up to the pres- 
ent time. 

In some of the “heavy” veins, and 
the Minnie Healy in particular, at the 
Leonard Mine, the management felt 
that some method which would pro- 


- vide more rapid extraction and keep 


ahead of the ground “taking weight” 
would be more efficient than the con- 
ventional square set method. The Mit- 
chell slicing method was the one de- 
cided on for this purpose and it has 
been successful in achieving this aim. 

The first application of the method 
was, in effect, a sub-level Mitchell 
slice. This was safe procedure because 
it involved introducing a method new 
to operators, workmen, and _ local 
ground conditions. Intermediate drifts 
were driven from the eighth and 
fourth floors of an initial raise along 
the strike and center line of the block. 
Intermediate cross-cuts were then 
driven at right angle to the extrac- 


This article contains excerpts and drawings 
from Engineering Research Department Report 
on Mitchell Slice Stoping by F. Gibson and N. 
Visnes which also appeared in the May issue 
Montana School of Mines DeReMetallica. 
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tion drift to the hanging wall and 
footwall of the vein, and were spaced 
16 ft. or three sets apart along the 
vein. “Slots,” which are timbered ex- 
cavations one set long and as many 
sets wide as the width of the vein or 
the width of the block, were raised 
from the cross-cuts to the level above. 
Figure 1 illustrates this method. 
These slots blocked out the core to be 
sliced. The next step consisted of ex- 
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By L. F. BISHOP 


General Production Foreman 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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Plain view through eighth floor. 
Arrows show directions muck is slushed 
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Fig. |. Mitchell stope using 4th and 8th floor slots and extraction drifts 


a. Slot from 8th floor to 2900 
b. Core mined and filled 


c. Core being mined 


d. 8th floor extraction drift 
e. 4th floor extraction drift 
Down-chute raise 
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cavating and timbering over the top 
of the core with truss sets so as to re- 
move any down weight from the top 
of the core. When the top was se- 
cured the slicing of the core pro- 
gressed downward. As soon as an 
opening was made across the core 
from slot to slot a core girt was 
placed to hold the timbers of the slots; 
these core girts, 15 ft. in length and 
extending across the core from slot to 
slot, replaced posts and caps that 
would have been used in a conven- 
tional square set block. 


The drilling was done from the slots 
and the broken rock dropped down the 
slots, via staggered bulkheads, to the 
intermediate cross-cuts. This necessi- 
tated considerable double scraping— 
from the cross-cuts to the extraction 
drift and from the extraction drift at 
the cross-cuts to the down chutes, al- 
though it was reduced as much as pos- 
sible by allowing the slots to fill with 
ore and rill to the extraction drift. 
Also, at each intermediate level the 
rough bottom of the core had to be 
cross-slushed. 


Seeking to reduce the double scrap- 
ing work the first improvement was 
the elimination of the extraction drifts 
as such by driving down-chute raises 
to connect with the ends of the inter- 
mediate slots and by driving cap-sills 
out from the down-chute raises be- 
neath the slots to form a funnel under 
the entire length of the slot. This was 
intended to eliminate the slushers en- 
tirely; however, owing to the short 
vertical height from the sill below to 
the bottom of the slot above, the down- 
chute raise could not be winged steep 
enough to allow a free flow of rock 
from the slots above. 


The timber in the intermediates re- 
quired sills under the posts for coming 
up under this work from below. The 
best sills for this purpose were slabbed 
stulls 12 ft. long with square daps cut 
in the top side to receive the bottom 
horns of three posts; the sills were 
placed girtways and spreadered cap- 
ways, which kept the posts from “kick- 
ing in.” Rails were placed on the 
spreaders and served as a good track 
for scraping or as grizzlies if a raise 
or slot were holed from below. The 
joints of the sills were staggered so as 
to avoid a break in support. 

The final change in slot arrange- 
ment was to drive the slots from level 
to level and thus eliminate the inter- 
mediate work and down chute raises. 
This is the present system used on the 
3,100 and 3,200 levels and has been 
highly successful. 

A 3152-718 core, which was the 
first core to be mined from slots driven 
from level to level, was also mined 
from level to level before filling. This 
was considered too much open ground 
and also required too much filling at 
one time so the cores that are being 
mined now are taken down to the sixth 
floor, filled, and then mined down the 
remaining five floors. 
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This photograph is an isometric picture of a Mitchell Slice Stope. The slots have 
been driven from footwall to hanging wall of the vein and from sill to sills; and 
core is being mined. The top hanging wall core block has been mined, filled and 


bulkheaded on the sill; the to 


footwall core block has been mined and is bein 


filled; the bottom hanging wall core block is being mined; and the bottom footwall 

core block has yet to be mined. In some places the slots actually extended for one 

or two sets into the footwall and hanging wall; however, for illustration purposes, 
they have been shown the same length as the core 


A3190-98 Stope: 

This stope, which has now been com- 
pletely mined and filled, will be used 
as a model for discussing the present 
Mitchell mining system on the 3,100 
level at the Leonard Mine. In Butte 
at this time, A3190-98 stope is the 
latest complete evolution of that sys- 
tem. From footwall to hanging wall, 
the stope averaged about seven sets 
(35 to 40 ft.); and from sill to sill, 


the vein’s dip off set the sills about two 
sets (5 to 10 ft.). The ground mined 
was typical Minnie Healy structure— 
heavy and containing many tale seams, 
especially in the hanging wall vicinity. 
Method Involves Three Primary 
Operations 

A Mitchell stope may be broken 
down into three primary operations: 
(1) Driving the slots; (2) mining the 
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core, and (8) filling the core. This 
discussion will follow that order in de- 
scribing the entire procedure. 

Type of Timber. The type of tim- 
ber used is essentially the same as the 
standard Rocker stope-timber varying 
only in the size of the framing, but 
remaining the same from center to 
center of a timber set to conform with 
the standard lengths of lagging, chute 
lining, ete. For added strength the 
horns on the caps and posts were in- 
creased from 4 to 6 in. square, the 
length of the horn on the cap was 
increased from 2 to 3 in. and the sec- 
ond frame was increased from 8 to 10 
in. This is known as Southwest Fram- 
ing. This also necessitated changing 
the girt horns from 4 to 6 in. to 6 by 
10 in. On an average the Mitchell 
timber is a little larger in diameter 
than the regular Rocker timber. 

Slot Breaking and Timbering. Mit- 
chell slots are driven from sill to sill 
as raises and are started from slot 
cross-cuts on the sill. The slots are 
mined one set wide and from hanging 
wall to footwall of the vein in length. 
Generally the slot is divided approx- 
imately in half and the hanging wall 
section is driven from sill to sill first. 
A crew of two men is usually em- 
ployed in each slot. 


These slots were started similar to 
a regular raise, using stop boards for 
loading the first and second floor muck 
into cars. When these floors had been 


mined, overhead chutes were installed _ 


in alternate sets. Generally the slots 
are driven by blasting a six-post raise 
round over the manway, timbering, 
and then breasting or stoping down 
the remaining length of the slot to the 
hanging wall of the vein. The man- 
way is carried in the center of the 
vein so that the dip of the hanging 
wall will not affect it being driven 
vertical, and also that it may be used 
when mining the footwall section of 
the vein. When the footwall section is 
mined the ground is blasted down go- 
ing towards the footwall of the vein 
from the manway already installed 
when driving the hanging wall slot. 

Figure 2 is a sketch of A3190-98S 
slot showing the manway, chute ar- 
rangement, drill rounds, and grizzlies. 
_ As the core lengths are planned dis- 
tances, the slots must be parallel and 
must be driven on survey lines to in- 
sure accurate core thickness and align- 
ment of adjacent slot timber. The slot 
cross-cut timber on the sill is plotted 
and marked in the mine by the mine 
engineer. After this is done, the min- 
ers, checked by the shift boss, keep the 
timber above the slot cross-cuts in 
line by plumbing with a string from 
the center of the girt to be blocked 
with the center of the previously 
blocked and aligned girt below. The 
girts go cross ways of the slots and 
the caps are length ways. 

The amount of ground blasted on a 
single floor before timbering is de- 
pendent on the ground and the judg- 
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Sketch of a 3190-985 slot being driven. 
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ment of the shift boss. The slots are 
lined with regular 2-in. side lagging 
placed behind the posts; the manway 
and remainder of the slot being di- 
vided from each other by regular sides 
of chute lining. 

Grizzlies. Grizzlies or breakers are 
checker-boarded or staggered from 
floor to floor, as shown in Figure 2, to 
break the fall of the muck and save 
the slot timber; thus, the entire slot 
(except for the manway) serves as a 
chute. 

When the slot idea was first tried 
out flat floors were used instead of 
grizzlies to baffle the muck; however, 
the difficulty of cleaning these floors 
down when a working place was com- 
pleted gave way to the idea of using 
grizzlies instead of floors. The first 
grizzlies used were squared 6 by 10 
in. timbers, but these also were found 
to be hard to clean down. At present 
round grizzlies are used, the thought 
being that by knocking out the block- 
ing the grizzlies may be rolled over 
easily and thus cleaned down. 

As stated, the grizzlies are stag- 
gered throughout the slots; however, 


i. Breast round 
j- Footwall ore block 


on the blasting floor a complete floor 
of grizzlies is carried as shown in 
Figure 2. When a new floor is started 


- every other set of grizzlies on the 


blasting floor is raised to the floor 
above, which is now the new blasting 
floor, thus creating the staggered ef- 
fect of the grizzlies in the slot. 

Chutes. Overhead chutes were 
adopted in these slots as they do not 
need side-sets for installation. 


Timbering and Mining a 
Mitchell Core 


Type of Timber The timber used 
in the cores are called “core girts” as 
they have the same frame as a regu- 
lar girt and are aligned in the same 
direction in the core as the girts are 
in the slots. Timbers have been used 
with a standard cap frame which were 
called “core caps,” but these were dis- 
continued because of the difficulties of 
getting them into the tenons, and in 
order to timber the slot caps from 
footwall to hanging wall of the vein. 

The core girts are framed on one 
end only on the surface and the min- 
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Slot 


bP Center line of core. 


\ Fig. 3. Center line of 
core 

This round is drilled us- 

ing fourth steel in all 

Z holes. The stinger of 

the buzzie is placed on 

the cap and against the 

| lagging at position 

e). For —, the 
correct vertical placement of holes dis- 
tance (a-b) equals 3 ft., distance (a-c) 
equals 4 ft., and distance (a-d) equals 
5 ft. Gob lagging not removed as 
shown at (f) is very apt to break the 
posts it is against when the round is 

blasted 


ers frame the other end; this allows 
for any discrepancy in the’ distance 
between the two slots. 

Some sub-level stopes tried a 10-ft. 
core girt. Allowing for overbreak in 
the slot, this cut the actual thickness 
of the core to about 7 or 8 ft. in width. 
This was found to be insufficient base 
cross section to support the core suf- 
ficiently so the present slots are driven 
to be connected by approximately 
15-ft. core girts. For a given amount 
of ground this also cuts the slot costs. 

Core Breaking. Three men are 
usually employed in mining the cores. 
Mining starts on the top floor of a 
core and progresses down the core to 
the sill below. The ground is broken 
by drilling upward slanting holes with 
self-rotating stopers from each slot to- 
ward the center of the core. Several 
experiments in drilling were conducted 
to find the best drill round for break- 
ing the cores. Figure 3 shows the 
type of round most successful. 

The holes should all be fourth steel. 
On various occasions, because of lack 
of time or poor judgment on the part 
of the miners, a fourth steel round 
would be drilled from one slot and a 
third steel round from the other slot. 
If the ground was favorable the round 
might break; however, sooner or later 
a high ridge of solid ground would be 
left in the center of the core or the 
side. The third steel round might only 
blow out and make a hole very similar 
to a drift round in the side of the core. 
This resulted in extra cleaning down 
— plugging with considerable time 
Oss. 

The first set of ground to be broken 
on a new floor usually took nine 
fourth steel holes from each slot, 
which would make room for two core 
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girts. The remaining blasts usually 
took four to six holes from each slot 
per core girt. The muck from a blast 
rills off of the core into the slot; six 
to 10 sticks of powder were used per 
hole. The powder used was Du Pont 
No. 2 gelex, 45 percent strength, 6 by 
1 and %-in. sticks. By timing and 
blasting the holes in horizontal rows 
instead of vertical rows the bottom 
horizontal row of holes had much the 
same effect as lifters in a drift round 
and tended to kick a large portion of 
the muck off of the top of the core. 
Sufficient chute room is of course nec- 
essary for this to work effectively. 

As mining approaches the sill at the 
bottom of the core, the chute room 
gets correspondingly less; therefore, 
quick disposal of the muck in the 
chutes by the motor crews is neces- 
sary to prevent the stope from being 
muck bound. 

On the bottom floor, first floor of 
the core, a drifter and finn board are 
used to drill the lifters instead of 
using a stoper. 


Ne N: 


Vertical end view 
Arrows show direction of stresses. 
Fig. 4 
a. Truss set c. Gob from sill above 


b. Angle brace d. Core being mined 


Closely connected with drilling is 
the dead work required to get a ma- 
chine set up for each new floor. The 
side lagging must be chopped from 
the sets to be drilled, the sides of 
chute between the manways and slots 
must be removed, the slices covering 
the manways must be lowered, and the 
slots and grizzlies must be cleaned 
down. 

At this time, mention of the cleat 
lagging used in part of the slots is 
appropriate. The lagging was cleated 
between the posts to the slots similar 


to the way shaft lining is cleated to 
the centers in a shaft. This idea was 
tried with the thought of decreasing 
time spent removing side lagging from 
the slots in order to drill the core; 
however, it was unsuccessful as 
ground squeeze or muck passing down 
the slots knocked most of this cleat 
lagging off. 

Core Timbering. After the slots are 
driven and the sill above the core has 
been caught up by the core girts and 
truss sets, the remaining core girts 
have only direct and squeeze pressure 
transmitted to them. Because of this, 
relatively slim or small diameter tim- 
ber may be used for a long span. The 
girts are approximately 15 ft. long. 
Figure 4 is a simplified sketch of the 
timber stresses in a Mitchell core. 
Gob weight above the core is trans- 
mitted to the ground by truss sets in 
the core and by angle braces in the 
slots. Square 12 by 12 in. girts are 
used in the core wherever a truss set 
is to be installed as this insures a bet- 
ter fitting truss set. All other girts 
are round timber slabbed on one side 
for safety purposes. 


The girts, as they come down from 
the surface, are framed on one end 
only. The miners measure the length 
of the girt to be timbered, frame it on 
the sill above, and lower into place in 
the stope. To get the girt into the 
tenons a post on one of the slots must 
be chopped back; when the girt is in 
place, a scab is nailed onto that post 
to keep the girt from jumping out 
with the next blast. 

To prevent the girts from breaking 
with the blast, temporary posts are 
stood in the centers of the bottom 
girts to the centers of the girts above; 
spreaders are also placed horizontally 
between the girts. The slot posts on 
the floor above the drill setup are 
braced girt ways in the middle of the 
posts. All of these braces are for the 
purpose of saving the timber from the 
blast and not for holding ground 
weight. When a new floor is started 
these braces are removed and used on 
the next floor as much as is feasible. 

The footwall and hanging wall of 
the core are safety gobbed using old. 
guides or sheeting poles vertically 
placed behind the girts next in the 
ground; regular gob lagging are then 
placed horizontally behind these 
guides and blocked against the ground. 

Mucking. Theoretically these stopes 
were designed to eliminate mucking 
but studies showed that not enough 
muck from the blast ran off of the 
core by gravity to make room for the 
next core girt and that the pile had 
to be trenched to some extent by the 
miners. Other mucking work con- 
sisted by cleaning down the slots and 
freeing the grizzlies. 

The ground on the first floor is 
blasted by drifter holes. Both the first 
and second floor muck are loaded 
through stopboards into cars on the 
sill. A slusher is installed for slush- 
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ing the rock out of the core and for 
cleaning down the rough bottom of 
the core to make room for the last 
floor of core girts. See Figure 5. 

If development of the Michell slots 
on the level below that from which 
the core is being mined can be com- 
pleted before the bottom core block is 
mined, the slusher and stopboard muck 
could be eliminated. The last two 
floors of the core, instead of being 
loaded through stopboards into cars 
on the sill, would merely be dropped 
into the slots from the level below and 
the ore pulled from the chutes on that 
level. This would also eliminate con- 
siderable bulkheading. At present the 
sill plug left at the bottom of the core 
is to be mined from the next level be- 
low and will entail some bulkheading 
when it is removed unless it can be 
filled at the same time the upper part 
of a lower core is being filled. The 
slots from the 3200 level were planned 
to come up directly under those of the 
3100 level; however, this causes un- 
due movement and weight on the sill 
cross-cuts, so the slots on the 3300 
level have been staggered to come up 
under the cores instead of the slots. 
This will allow the slot cross-cuts to 
rest on the solid core, and thus re- 
duce sill movement and repair. The 
cores will be mined in a retreating 
system, abandoning the slot cross-cuts 
as the cores are mined from under 
them. 


Filling is Generally Confined to 
Two Types 

Timbering and gobbing preparatory 

to filling will be discussed under this 

heading. As previously stated, the 


cores are divided into four blocks; 
the top hanging wall, top footwall, 
bottom hanging wall, and bottom foot- 
wall, and are mined and filled in that 
order. 


Gobbing inside of core to separate it from the slot prior to filling 


1 


3 4 


Vertical end views 
Fig. 5 
Steps | and 4 show the last two floors (first and second floor) of a Mitchell core 
to be mined. Step | shows the chutes removed from the slots for drilling purposes, 
the stop boards installed over the sill cross cuts, and the buzzie round for breaking 
the second floor rock. Step 2 is after the blast; this muck is loaded into cars on 
the sill through stop boards. Step 3 shows the second floor muck cleaned down, 
the second floor core girts timbered, and the drifter round for breaking the first 
floor rock. Step 4 shows the broken rock from the first floor. A slusher will be 
installed for cleaning this muck out of the core and into cars on the sill in order 
that the first floor core girts may be timbered. This is also stop board muck 


Mitchell-core fills may be divided 
into two types, the top and the bottom 
fills. The discussion will not include 


filling the slots as they were not filled 
in A3190-98 stope; however, if the 
slots are not to be used for mining 


Truss sets support the weight of the fill from a 3000 stope above 


another core, they are also filled at 
the time the bottom or lower core 
block is filled. This would eliminate 
gobbing the lower half of the cores. 


Top Fills. The core is mined down 
six floors, the walls being safety gob- 
bed as mining progresses, before fill- 
ing. The fifth and sixth floor core 
girts are squared 12 by 12 in. timbers 
to insure a proper fitting truss set on 
the sixth floor. Doubling-up caps and 
angle braces are placed on the sev- 
enth floor in the core, truss sets on 
the sixth floor in the core, and angle 
braces on the fifth floor in the slots. 
Refer to Figure 6. The angle braces 
on the seventh floor in the core, the 
middle section of the doubling-up caps, 
and the leg of the truss sets parallel 
to the seventh floor angle braces are 
all sheeted with old guides or sheet- 
ing poles and then matted with scrap. 
This forms an inclined fill so the bot- 
tom fill will run under the top fill at a 
natural angle of repose. This saves 
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Fig. 6 
a. Doubling-up cap and angle brace 
b. Truss set 
c. Slot angle braces 
d. Sheeting 
e. Gob lagging 
f. Bottom core 


slushing waste or bulkheading a void 
that would otherwise occur between 
the two fills. 

The girts next to the footwall block 
are gobbed on the inside, using old 
guides or sheeting poles nailed ver- 
tically to the core girts and lagging 
nailed horizontally onto these. The 
core and slots must be separated by 
gobbing inside the core—these slots 
are to be kept open. A waste dump 
must be installed at the top of the 
slot, a slide built across the slot, and 
a waste chute installed in the core. 
The waste chute in the core is a skele- 
ton affair to keep any. big boulders 
from bouncing out into the stope and 
possibly breaking a core girt. 

As the core is filled the waste chute 
is removed from the bottom up. The 
core girt, not including girts between 
which truss sets are installed or girts 
along either wall, are cut nearly 
through as the waste fills up to them. 
This allows the weight of the fill to 
break the girts, and thus for the 
weight of the fill to be transmitted 
to the truss sets and subsequently to 
the ground. See sketch of timber 
stresses in a Mitchell stope, Figure 4. 

When the top core is filled as far 
as possible by gravity flow of the 
waste, a slusher must be installed to 
scrape the fill to the far side of the 
core from the waste dump. As much 
waste as possible is scraped into the 
core at the top and then the remain- 
ing space is bulkheaded with bricking 
and old bulkhead material gathered by 
cleanup. Studies are being made to 
eliminate the bulkheading by filling. 

The girts on the sixth floor should 
be at least 2 ft. above the ground. 
The weight of the fill in the core will 
cause the slot timber to settle from 1 
to 3 ft.; thus, if the sixth floor girts 
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are touching solid ground, they will 
break in a very short time. This ne- 
cessitates changing or doubling up 
the sixth floor girts when the bottom 
block is mined. 


Bottom Fills. After the top core 
block has been mined and filled the 
bottom core block is mined and filled. 
Essentially the filling is the same as 
for the top block; the important dif- 
ference is the elimination of the dou- 
bling-up cap and angle brace in the 
core, the elimination of the slot angle 
braces, and the inversion of the truss 
sets in the core. The truss sets in- 
verted thus throw the weight of the 
fill onto the sill plug. This plug will 
be mined from the level below. 

Another important feature is the 
slanting sheeting of the top fill. The 
waste run into the bottom section will 
fill up tight under this slanting floor 
on a natural line of repose. 

In addition to the slides, waste chute 
in the core, etc., for a top fill a chute 
must be constructed in the top half of 
the slot for the waste to pass down to 
the top of the core being filled. The 
slide across the slot is also lowered 
down to this point. 

The weight of the gob causes the 
slot timber next to the core to be 


pulled down from 1 to 3 ft. This causes 
some movement on the sill and con- 
sequently some repair work must be 
done if the sill is to be kept open. 

When one side of the slot is pulled 
down the slot timber is pulled out of 
line. This requires bracing and 
spreadering. 


Operating Cycles Assure Con- 
tinuous Flow of Ore 


The sequence of operations in min- 
ing the slots and cores in these stopes 
was a cycle adopted to insure a con- 
tinuous flow of ore. By keeping one 
of the operations breaking at all times 
this was assured. The average time 
required for taking up slots is about 
eight weeks and the average time for 
slicing out the core, top and bottom, 
is about six weeks; hence, four pairs 
of slot operations will approximately 
keep in cycle with three core opera- 
tions. The operations in the various 
places would, of course, be staggered 
with the operations in the other places. 

Application. The main limiting 
factor governing the: adaptability of 
the Mitchell slice stope is to mine 
ground of large horizontal section 
where the lateral pressures are not 
great over the period of time between 


Inclined sheeting placed behind trusses on one leg of the sixth 


floor truss set. Engineer checkin 
core under inclined sheeting o 


the filling coming into lower 
previously mined and filled 


upper core 
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Five phases in the mining of a Mitchell stope 


the start of the mining cycle and the 
completion of the fill cycle. 

The flexibility of the system is 
shown in the variations to which it 
lends itself at the Leonard Mine in 
the Minnie Healy, North Bennett, and 
Bennett veins. This system is used on 


Posts of slots show dapping to permit installation of core girts 


the 2300, 2800, 2900 and 3000 levels 
to mine pillar blocks, block remnants 
left from previous stoping operations 
and new, ore blocks. On the 3100 
and 3200 levels to date, its applica- 
tion has been limited to mining virgin 
ground in the Minnie Healy vein only; 


however, Mitchell slicing will be ap- 
plied on these levels to any other 
ground that is adaptable. 

The Mitchell slice with slots from 
level to level is applicable to mining 
new blocks of ground which are too 
heavy for square setting successfully, 
but it will not replace the sub-level 
method of working from intermediates 
in ground that is loose and badly 
broken up or for recovering remnants 
of ore blocks and pillar blocks. Where 
it would be necessary to work under 
loose ground when driving the slots, 
the practice has been to boom down 
the slot timber from the top and thus 
avoid working under open ground at 
any time. This variation of the sys- 
tem is more costly than the method 
described, but its use replaces regular 
square set boom-timbering methods 
which are more expensive and less pro- 
ductive than the Mitchell slice operat- 
ing from the intermediates sill. 

This comprises the development of 
the Mitchell slicing method at Butte 
up to the present. As now in use it is 
only applied to wide steep dipping 
veins. It is probable that future work 
will prove its application, or some 
modification of it, to some of the flat- 
ter dipping veins of the Butte district. 


Timbermen setting a post in an area above the core 
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Color Coding of Distribution Power 
Cables For Polarity Identification 


A Subcommittee Report to the Power Committee 


Lwrenatrication of mechanized 
mining is creating new hazards un- 
derground in the handling and con- 
necting of portable distribution power 
cables. For many years manufactur- 
ers have been supplying multi-con- 
ductor cables, each conductor of which 
carries a standard color identification. 
The color marking, which character- 
izes each conductor, was originally 
added to simplify the identification of 
the conductors being used in individ- 
ual installations. 

With the rapid growth of mechan- 
ized mining in recent years and the 
installation of conveyor systems at the 
face, it has become essential from the 
standpoint of safe practices that the 
identifying colors of multi-conductor 
cables be used in such a way as to 
also identify d-c polarity or a-c phases. 

The safety frame grounding of all 
electrical apparatus at the face has 
become more necessary if operators 
of equipment are to be properly pro- 
tected. At face locations which are 
naturally damp or wet, and where 
sprinklers are employed to allay dust 
in mining or loading, shock and elec- 
trocution hazards have multiplied. 
However, where the apparatus frame 
is safely grounded, an additional con- 
ductor must be provided for this pur- 
pose, 

The existing practice of using the 
color marking of each conductor as 
an aid in making the proper connec- 
tions for a particular application gen- 
erally creates confusion which greatly 
increases the electrical hazards. This 
is because no definite standards are 
followed to identify the polarity. The 
red colored conductor may be termed 
positive in one case and negative in 
the next. Some companies, recogniz- 
ing the need for polarity identification 
standards, have already adopted codes 
of their own while others are await- 
ing announcement of standards by one 
or more of the national standards or- 
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approved by the Power Committee 
as a recommendation for standardized color markings of wire terminals 
used in machines and equipment underground. The present lack of 
uniformity in this respect constitutes a serious accident hazard which 
should be eliminated, and it is the thought of the committee to submit 
this code to the American Standards Association for adoption as a 
Recommended Standard. Contacts with various manufacturers and 
organizations have already indicated approval of this project but 
further comment from the mining industry is invited. Please address 
our communication to American Mining Congress, Committee on 
Gcdesecandl Power, 309 Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


This report has been ere | 


ganizations, before changing from 
present practices, now known to be in- 
adequate. 

Accidents due to a lack of color 
coding have become more frequent. 
Recently a man was electrocuted 
through the improper splicing of drill 
leads. The drill frame was charged 
inadvertently and when he touched 
the properly grounded frame of a 
mining machine nearby with the drill 
in his hands, he was killed. In a com- 
mon face set-up involving a drill, 
mining machine and face conveyor, 
careless transposition or exchange of 
the positive and safety frame ground 
conductors immediately charges all 
equipment and creates highly danger- 
ous conditions. 

A subcommittee of the power com- 
mittee was appointed to contact the 
cable manufacturers and the leading 
standards organizations to determine 
what might be developed for polarity 
color coding standards, which would 
not conflict with any already recog- 
nized in other industry or elsewhere. 
A thorough search revealed there was 
nothing in the records at cross pur- 
poses with what the committee was 
trying to establish. 

One of the principal difficulties 
lying in the way of the adoption of a 
polarity color code was that the colors 


of black, white and red had been se- 
lected years ago by the cable manufac- 


turers as the colors for three-conduc- ~ 


tor cable. Obviously, if green was to 
be selected as the safety ground color 
for both d-c and a-c applications, then 
it would be desirable to have green 
for the third color instead of red. The 
Insulated Power Cable Engineers As- 
sociation, which includes the leading 
cable manufacturers, promptly arose 
to the occasion and revised their 
standards by interchanging the red 
and green color markings for three- 
and four-conductor cable. The next 
printing of the Insulated Power Cable 
Engineers Association booklet cover- 
ing specifications for insulated cables 
will show the new color standards. 
These will most likely have prompt 
National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association (NEMA), endorsement. 

At a meeting in Beckley, W. Va., on 
June 5, 1943, the power committee of 
the American Mining Congress ap- 
proved color standards which are 
submitted with this report. It was 
recommended by the committee that 
this report be presented to the coal 
industry by publication in MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL. Comments are in- 
vited and will be passed on to the 
power committee and discussed at the 
Pittsburgh meeting in December, when 
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final action is expected to be taken. 
These standards are compatible with 
any that have been adopted by the 
following organizations and which 
have to do with color coding polarity 
references: 

National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, commonly called NEMA. 

Insulated Power Cable Engineers 
Association, comprising the principal 
cable manufacturers. 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

National Bureau of Standards. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, who publish the National 
Electrical Code. 


Several of these associations have 
already indicated a definite interest in 
the work of the American Mining 
Congress power subcommittee and will 
no doubt adopt standards of their own 
in conformity with those temporarily 
approved and presented here. The 
project has been limited to external 
machine wiring and portable multi- 
conductor distribution cables, but may 
be extended further as the need be- 
comes more urgent. 


The Standards 


1. Multiple conductor power cables 
for d-c distribution service. 

Black—positive. 

White—negative. 

Green—Safety ground. 


The negative conductor shall always 
be considered the grounded conductor. 

2. Multiple conductor power cables 
for single phase low voltage a-c dis- 
tribution service. 

Black—phase wire. 

White—neutral. 

Red—phase wire. 

Green—safety ground. 

8. Multiple conductor power cables 
for three phase low voltage a-c dis- 
tribution service. 

Black—phase wire. 

White—phase wire. 

Red—phase wire. 

Green—safety ground. 

If one cable is grounded in the sys- 
tem the white cable is to be selected. 

4. Where single conductor cables 
are used in either d-c or a-c service, 
the approved color schemes shall be 
followed by painting or otherwise 
color marking the cable ends. In such 
cases, the cable terminals should be 
made non-interchangeable mechani- 
cally if possible. 

Approved June, 1948. 

Polarity Color Code Subcommittee, 
D. J. BAKER, Subcommittee Chairman. 
P. M. BARLow, 

M. K. Cay, 
A. L. JOHNSTON, 

G. JONEs, 

E. ROLsTon, 
J. H. SANForD, 

G 
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The complete proceedings of the 


1943 COAL MINE 
WAR CONFERENCE 


the coal man's handy book, a practical 
volume of usable information for fore- 
men, superintendents, maintenance and 
electrical men, engineers and executives. 


Price $2.00 dicount. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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As Viewed by A. W. Dickinson of the American Mining Congress 


HE much-needed Congressional 
recess which began July 8 will 
terminate September 14 when the Sen- 
ate and House reconvene to battle 
with the many national and interna- 
tional problems that members have 
been discussing with their home con- 
stituencies in the brief weeks of legis- 
lative pause. By and large it is 
known that the returning Senators 
and Representatives are impressed, 
first, with the charge that the war 
must be won as quickly as possible; 
second, with the imperative need for 
economy in Government and sanity in 
taxation procedure in order that pro- 
ductive enterprise may carry on in 
the post-war period; and third, that 
our future international relations 
shall be such that the United States 
of tomorrow may carry on with a high 
standard of living for its people and 
with the fullest preservation of our 
form of Government which has always 
guaranteed to the individual a reward 
commensurate to the effort which he 
is willing and able to put forth. 
During the recess Congressional 
committees have conducted hearings 
and investigations with reference to 
the development of our natural re- 
sources, and to the protection of the 
courageous and energetic men who 
engage in their production. Other 
Congressional committees and_ indi- 
viduals have devoted time to travel 
and study on the active and potential 
war fronts in foreign lands and will 
return prepared to counsel their fel- 
low legislators on the many measures 
which will bear upon the wars and 
the post-war international policy. 


Tax Simplification 


A note of conservatism is found in 
the recent utterances of Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman George and Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman 
Doughton. The latter has registered 
his disapproval of tax increases that 
' would “shatter industry” and the 
former is known to believe that the 
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Washington 
Highlights 


CONGRESS: Has profitable summer. 

TAX SIMPLIFICATION: Seriously 
sought. 

REVENUE BILL: Hope to complete 
by Xmas. 

U. S. STABILIZATION PROPOSAL: 
Based on gold. 

SOLDIER-MINERS: Gradually arriv- 
ing at copper, zinc, molybdenum 
mines. 

DRAFT: Fathers have until October | 
to choose. 

NATIONAL SERVICE ACT: Will it 
be necessary? 

EXIT GUFFEY ACT: OPA takes over 
coal pricing. 

WAR LABOR BOARD: Has new 
sanction power against unions and 
employers. 

PORTAL-TO-PORTAL: WLB Chair- 
man Davis says “No.” 

8-HOUR DAY: Many problems in- 
volved in coal mining industry. 

687 COAL MINES: Returned to oper- 
ators. 


expected tax bill this fall will not 
yield more than $5 or $6 billion ad- 
ditional revenue. Senator George be- 
lieves that upping the corporation rate 
from 40 to 50 percent in combination 
with the 90 percent excess profits tax 
would reach “the upper limit of what 
taxes can be imposed without destroy- 
ing business.” This move, he pre- 
dicted, would bring in $1% billion, 
with increased excise taxes producing 
another $1% billion and additional 
taxes on individuals producing per- 
haps $3 billion more. 

Early in August Colin F. Stam, ad- 
visor to the taxing committee, re- 
quested the American Mining Con- 
gress to cooperate in submitting sug- 


gestions for simplification of the In- 
ternal Revenue laws as advocated by 
Senator George. The Senator stressed 
that not only is it necessary to sim- 
plify the statutes but that if a statute 
is supplemented by complicated regu- 
lations or technical interpretations, 
little is accomplished by a simple law. 
He stated further: 

“T believe that the first step toward 
simplification which should be under- 
taken by the committee is to make 
the income tax law more simple and 
understandable. While it may not be 
possible to make the law simple in its 
application to some of the highly 
complicated problems of modern busi- 
ness, I believe that a great deal can 
be accomplished towards making the 
law more understandable, especially 
for the great mass of taxpayers whose 
tax problems are relatively simple. 

“T believe that emphasis should first 
be directed toward the income tax 
rather than the excess-profits tax, as 
I hope the excess-profits tax can be 
repealed immediately after the termi- 
nation of the war, in order to encour- 
age new ventures and stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise. 

“It is my opinion that it will not be 
possible to accomplish any substantial 
simplification of the income tax laws 
during 1943, but that something can 
be accomplished in that direction in 
1944.” 

It is the hope of Senator George 
that the tax bill can be completed by 
Christmas and that early 1944 will 
witness the beginning of work on a 
tax simplification bill which would 
eliminate the necessity of annual tax 
returns by some 25 to 30 million per- 
sons, through collections at the source 
under an aribtrary rule but with each 
taxpayer still having the option of 
filing an annual return. He also indi- 
cated that corporate, estate and gift 
taxes present an opportunity for sim- 
plification which has been neglected 
for many years. 

On August 27 the Treasury an- 
nounced that it had recommended 
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legislation extending the time for ap- 
plication by corporations for relief in 
connection with the excess-profits tax 
under Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. This would permit 
corporations to make application un- 
der Section 722 at any time within the 
period allowed for claims for refund. 
This period is generally three years 
after the tax return is due. Letters 
carrying this recommendation have 
been transmitted to the chairmen of 
the Finance and Ways and Means 
Committees and, though it is doubted 
that legislative action can be taken by 
September 16 (the date by which ap- 
plications under the relief section 
must be filed under present law), it 
is stated that the change would be 
made retroactive to 1942 and prior 
years to which Section 722 is appli- 
cable, 


International Stabilization Fund 


The Treasury has brought out a 
new draft of its counter proposal to 
that of the British for an Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund to be used 
in stabilizing currencies in the post- 
war world. 

The new proposal stresses the im- 
portance of gold as the basis and thus 
counters the British plan which en- 
deavors to put gold in the background. 
Stabilization of exchange rates would 
be accomplished through the use of a 
total amount of about $5 billion, of 
which the United States would fur- 
nish $2 billion, and our Government 
would be enabled to exercise veto 
powers on changes in the gold value 
of the “unitas.” The gold value of 
the unitas could be altered only by an 
85 percent vote with the United States 
carrying approximately 20 percent of 
the total voting power. 

It is planned that conferences will 
be held with the representatives of 
about 32 countries concerned but Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has stated that 
there will be no formal conferences 
until he has held further consultation 
with the Congressional committees in- 
terested in this subject. 


Army Releases Men to Mines 


In the first week following August 
11, over 600 former or potential metal 
miners were released from active 
military duty by the War Department 
in an effort to relieve the serious man- 
power shortage in copper, zinc and 
molybdenum mines. Authorization has 
been given for the release of 4,500 
of these soldier-miners on a volun- 
tary basis, and it is stated that the 
only men considered are those with 
previous mining experience or those 
possessing necessary physical qualifi- 


cations. 


Men thus released become members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps so long 
as they continue in non-ferrous min- 
ing employment or until they are re- 
called to duty by the Army. In the 
procedure followed, the soldiers indi- 
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cating an interest in obtaining re- 
leases are referred by the Army camp 
commander to the United States Em- 
ployment Service interviewer sta- 
tioned at their camp. If, in the opin- 
ion of the interviewer, the applicant 
is qualified for employment in the 
mines, the commanding officer of the 
camp is notified and the man sent to 
Fort Douglas, Utah, where he is re- 
ferred to an appropriate employer’s 
hiring representative. Travel from 
Fort Douglas to the place of employ- 
ment is provided by the employer. 
After the worker is actually on the 
job and has found housing, the Gov- 
ernment will provide transportation 
for his dependents and household 
effects. 


Manpower Program 
The War Manpower Commission on 
August 14 announced its latest step 
in “non-compulsory” action to stimu- 
late production of essential war ma- 
terials simultaneously with the effort 


Straight From the Shoulder 

The following is a telegram sent 
to the Navy Department Price Ad- 
justment Board, New York, from 
the Advisory Board, Lincoln Elec- 
tric Co., on September 6, asking for 
facts on renegotiation: 

“We, the members of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company, representing 1,400 
employes, have been advised today 
for the first time that your board 
is renegotiating the Lincoln Elec- 
tric Company for 1942. Since many 
of the workers are stockholders 
and all share in the profits, this 
matter is of vital importance to 
all of us. Hence, we want your 
answer to the following questions: 

“1, We are producing at more 
than four times the rate per man- 
hour of any of our competitors, as 
you know from your investigation. 
How much must we reduce this 
efficiency and raise costs to keep 
from being penalized in renegotia- 
tion? Please be specific. Should it 
be reduced one-quarter, one-half, 
three-quarters or more? 

“2, Have you squared your pol- 
icy with WPB and the Treasury? 
WPB asks for more efficiency. The 
Treasury asks for more taxes. The 
penalty you set up will tremen- 
dously reduce both. 

“3. This penalty for efficiency 
was not made public in the rene- 
gotiation law as passed by Con- 
gress. Why? No such penalty for 
efficiency is apparent in our read- 
ing of the law. 

“We are requesting our chair- 
man, Mr. Lincoln, to follow the 
matter so that this penalty on 
efficiency may be stopped.” 

“ApvVISORY BOARD, THE LINCOLN 

ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
“By J. F. LINCOLN, 
“Chairman.” 


to increase the number of men avail- 
able to the armed services. A list of 
149 “super-critical” occupations has 
been published by WMC as a basis for 
deferment from military service. 
Drafting of fathers is authorized to 
begin October 1, and pressure is 
brought on these men, together with 
other workers possessing essential 
skills, to enter war industry or sup- 
porting civilian activities by October 
1 or lose further claim to occupational 
deferment. 

Thirty-nine key occupations of the 
mining and smelting industry are in- 
cluded in the list which supplements 
the present Activity and Occupational 
Bulletins of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. In determining “replace abil- 
ity” local boards are under instruction 
to give preferred attention to occupa- 
tional deferment, considering care- 
fully the effect of taking a man from 
work necessary to the war effort. 

Unnecessary migration of labor is 
discouraged by the provision that cer- 
tain workers may be hired only on 
referral by the U. S. Employment 
Service. Such persons include (1) 
those to be hired for work in one of 
the critical occupations or those whose 
last employment was in a critical oc- 
cuption; (2) those who have not lived 
or worked in the locality of new em- 
ployment through the preceding 30 
days; and (3) those leaving agricul- 
tural work for non-agricultural work. 

The salient features of the entire 
WMC program are (1) the list of 
super-critical occupations; (2) the re- 
vision of the non-deferrable list; (3) 
the new occupational classification 
policy for local draft boards; and (4) 
the new standards governing transfer 
of workers from job to job. 

It is entirely possible that the War 
Manpower Commission action indi- 
cated above is a last step to be car- 
ried out before Government officials 
charged with the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war turn to legislation pro- 
viding for a National War Service 
Act. It will be remembered that the 
Austin-Wadsworth bill is still before 
the Military Affairs Committees of 
both the Senate and House and that 
it was the subject of extended hear- 
ings in the past session of Congress. 
The American people may not wish 
this type of legislation but there is no 
question that it is definitely in the 
minds of many officials of the Govern- 
ment. 


Exit Guffey Act 


Midnight August 23 marked the ex- 
piration of the Bituminous Coal Act 
of 1937. Thus ended a cycle which be- 
gan with the enactment of the first 
Guffey Act in 1935, preceded by 
efforts at coal industry control legis- 
lation in the Davis bill and the 
Hayden-Lewis bill. 

The archives of the Bituminous 
Coal Division have been transferred 


(Continued on page 64) 
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The shortage of operating equipment has been felt 
by the mines as by other industries. Operators placing 
orders for equipment with manufacturers may be 
promised a six months delivery on an urgently 
needed item. Even though mines usually buy only 
new equipment, they should realize that good recon- 
ditioned equipment may be obtained from other mines 
which do not need it so urgently, either by exchange 
or outright purchase. 

Hudson Coal Company recently advertised to 
metal mines “If you are having difficulty obtaining 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING 
DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 


Make your idle equipment 
available to other mines. 


ARMY 


Information supplied by an Industrial publication 


standard replacement parts, we may be able to help 
you” listing equipment to help the other mine out of 
difficulty. 

Dorr Co. conducts “an inventory of used but still 
serviceable Dorr equipment, now available for resale, 
for the benefit of clients whom we are unable to sup- 
ply in the normal way”. From this record they put 
Jim Jones in touch with Bill Smith and then step out 
of the picture. Much badly needed equipment is thus 
being made available to operators who would other- 
wise be unable to get it. 


E>* MOLYBDIC OXIDE, BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 
NAVY 
NAVY 


FERROMOLYBDENUM e “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE”, 
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% Operating Side of the HYDRA-HAUL. The mechanism is 
completely sealed to retain lubricant and prevent the entrance 
of dirt. Foot brake is shown, but hand brake is furnished if 
desired. Roller bearings are provided throughout, Timken 
bearings being used when adjustment of end play may be 
needed. Such adjustment can be made without difficulty from 
the out-board end. Four points of lubrication are provided 
for the hoist mechanism proper, shrouded Zerk fittings 
being furnished. 


% Cable Side of the HYDRA-HAUL. Note the one-piece 
frame, extended under the motor for better protection of the 
latter when transporting the hoist. Drum chambers are pro- 
vided with swinging covers to allow easy access. The hoist 
structure is fastened together by three through bolts of alloy 
steel, secured with special locking cap nuts. 


ed. CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL Corr * 


Division of The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company 


CLEVELAND 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


with machinery and equipment of 
every kind becoming more and more difficult 
to obtain—including electric motors and haulage 
cable for your scraper work, the introduction of 
the HYDRA-HAUL, with Fluid Drive and Anti- 
backlash mechanism, is important news. After 
nearly three years of experimental and de- 
velopment work, much of it in actual service 
under ground, HYDRA-HAUL is in production. 


Of first importance in the HYDRA-HAUL design 
is the Fluid Drive, through which the motor is 
protected from burn-outs due to stalling. The 
hoist mechanism itself is also protected from 
strains and shocks by the cushioning effect of 
the fluid coupling. When the HYDRA-HAUL is 
stalled from overloading, the motor continues 
to rotate safely, at 90% of normal speed, while 
transmitting maximum cable pull. The cableis also 
protected from shock loads of positive stalling, 
such as would be induced when the motor is 
mechanically connected to the hoist proper. The 
Automatic Anti-backlash control prevents snarl- 
ing and piling-up of the cable coils on the drums, 
an important means of prolonging cable life. 


HYDRA-HAUL is an important development to 


every property employing scraper haulage meth- 
ods. Write today for specifications and prices. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. El Paso, Texas Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ironwood, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. Lexington, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Victor, Colo. 

Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Wallace, Idaho 
Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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D. C. Kennedy, executive secretary 
of the Kanawha Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation has been granted a furlough 
by that institution to permit him to 
serve on the Coal Mines Administra- 
tion Board appointed by Secretary 
Ickes to effectuate the maximum pro- 
duction of coal. Harry G. Kennedy, 
labor commissioner for the associa- 
tion, was advanced to acting execu- 
tive secretary, but will continue to 
handle the commissioner’s duties in 
conjunction with his secretarial work. 


Charles Park, geologist with the 
U. S. Geological Survey, who has been 
in charge of geological mapping at 
Iron River, Mich., has been called to 
Washington State to undertake some 
special work. 


Lloyd M. Scofield has resigned from 
the geological staff of the Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 
to accept a position in the Duluth 
office of the Pickands Mather and Co. 
Before going with the Calumet and 
Hecla Company, Mr. Scofield was in 
the engineering department of the 
Pickands Mather and Co. at Ironwood, 
Mich. 


William M. Lacey, formerly project 
manager of the McAlester Fuel Com- 
pany, is now superintendent of Salmon 
& Cowin Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Fred L. Zollinger has been appointed 
superintendent of Loree Colliery, 
which has been in operation during the 
last year. He was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Marvine Colliery, the 
position which is now being filled by 
A. J. Weigand. 


T. H. Wickenden has been appointed 
manager of the development and re- 
search division of International Nickel 
Co. and H. J. French as assistant 
manager, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Robert C. Stanley, 
president of the company. Mr. Wick- 
enden, who has been assistant man- 
ager of the division since 1931, suc- 
ceeds the late Albion James Wadhams. 


John A. Bowsher, mining engineer 
for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, has 
been assigned to the Missouri area of 
the Tri-State zinc-lead mining field, 
with headquarters in Joplin. 
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Walter Mathesius, vice president in 
charge of operations of United States 
Steel Corporation of Delaware, was re- 
cently elected president and a direc- 
tor of Geneva Steel Company, United 
States Steel subsidiary, recently or- 
ganized to operate the new $180,000,- 
000 Defense Plant Corporation steel 
works at Geneva, Utah. 


Walter J. Tuohy, vice president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
and former president of the Globe 
Coal Co., Chicago, was recently named 
associate deputy coal mines adminis- 
trator. He will serve under Deputy 
Administrator Carl E. Newton in di- 
recting work to achieve maximum pro- 
duction under government control of 
the nation’s coal mines. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior also appointed 
the following men as division chiefs: 
Huston St. Clair, Tazewell, Va.; H. J. 
Connally, of Clark’s Summit, Pa., and 
Duncan Kennedy, of Charleston, W. 
Va. 


George C. Heikes, formerly director 
of the zinc branch, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed manager of the Takoma 
Aluminum Refinery of the Olin Corp., 
Takoma, Wash. 


Harry L. Copher is now general 
superintendent in charge of mining 
operations at the Pyramid Coal Corp. 
B. H. Schull is vice president of the 
company. 


Edward Thornton, formerly vice 
president-general manager of Krome 
Corp., Marshfield, Oreg., has resigned 
his position with that company and is 
now making his headquarters at 1440 
Bryan Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


George McKay has been advanced 
from foreman to superintendent of the 
Blossburg “E” mine of the Brookside- 
Pratt Mining Co. in Alabama. He suc- 
ceeds L. A. Kelly, who is now general 
superintendent of mines. 


Malcolm C. Brown, formerly mining 
engineer, Bunker Hill & Sullivan Min- 
ing & Concentrating Co., Kellogg, 
Idaho, recently left his position to be- 
come assistant superintendent of the 
Sidney Mining Co., Kellogg, Idaho. 


C. R. Humphrey has been appointed 
district mine inspector for the West 
Virginia Department of Mines. He 
succeeds Lawrence Loud, who recently 
resigned. 


Henning Marstrander, mining engi- 
neer, is now a member of the Bureau 
of Mines’ staff conducting a survey of 
coal mines in Alaska. 


J. C. Heilman has been appointed 
mine superintendent for the United 
Zine Smelting Corporation in the Tri- 
State mining area. He was formerly 
mining engineer for the Kansas Ex- 
plorations, Inc. 


Attorney H. J. Connolly of Clark’s 
Summit, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., Scranton, was appointed a 
deputy administrator of the anthracite 
coal mines under Solid Fuels Coordi- 
nator Harold L. Ickes. He will spend 
some time in Washington, but retain 
his position as president of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company. 


Announcement of the election of C. 
T. Ruhf as president of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., has been made by Louis G. Bis- 
sell, chairman of the board, at a reg- 


ular meeting of the board of directors. 
He has been with Mack since 1912. 

Mr. Ruhf had been executive vice 
president of Mack since last January, 
following the death of E. C. Fink, for- 
mer president and board chairman. 
Prior to that time he had been operat- 
ing vice president in charge of fac- 
tories. 


Geo. A. Roos, general manager, 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., announced these 
promotions in his operating organiza- 
tion: E. S. Christ, promoted to the 
position of assistant general manager. 
He was formerly superintendent of 
Mahonoy City Colliery. Wm. E. 
Muehlof, formerly mining engineer, 
now chief engineer in charge of all 
the engineering activities. C. E. Brown 
was made mining engineer, formerly 
division engineer, Locust Summit Divi- 
sion. G. J. Clark promoted from as- 
sistant division engineer of the Locust 
Summit Division to division engineer 
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of that area. D. E. Ingersoll, formerly 
superintendent of the Oak Hill Col- 
liery Co., now division superintendent 
of the Pottsville Division. Ronald Cul- 
ton, foreman of Reliance Colliery, 
made superintendent of the Mahonoy 
City Colliery. G. A. Schnee was pro- 
moted to the position of assistant 
division engineer of the Locust Sum- 
mit Division. 


On leave of absence for the past 
year in performance of a special as- 
signment for one of the country’s larg- 
est motor freight lines, Tom Collins 
has rejoined the Cummins Engine 
Company, manufacturers of Cummins 


Diesels, in his former capacity of 
manager of the company’s Pacific 
southern region. 

Announcement of Collins’ return 
was made by P. E. Letsinger, vice 
president in charge of distribution, at 
Columbus, Ind., site of the company’s 
factory and general offices. Mr. Col- 
lins will make his headquarters at the 
new regional offices which have been 
established at 411 W. Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 


Ward C. Ball, personnel and safety 
director for the Federal Mining & 
Smelting Co., was recently made as- 
sistant district superintendent, accord- 
ing to an announcement by L. G. 
Johnson, district superintendent of the 
company’s operations, in the Tri-State 
area. Mr. Ball succeeds Carl K. Car- 
mean, who resigned on August 1 to 
become associated with the Cooley 
Brothers in the development of an 
open pit lead-zinc mine at Webb City. 


J. H. Buehler, who has served as 
manager for the Bristol Silver Mines 
Co., near Pioche, Nev., was recently 
made general manager of operations. 


Lane W. Hildreth recently resigned 
as chief of the Mining Machinery Sec- 
tion of the Mining Division, WPB. 
He has been succeeded by Leslie M. 
Case, former deputy chief of the Min- 
ing Machinery Section, who was with 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Company before joining the Division 
in March, 1943. 
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Paul Dietz has been appointed ex- 
port sales manager for the general 
machinery division of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, it was 
announced recently by William C. 
Johnson, general sales manager of the 
company. 


Grant Stauffer, president, Hume 
Sinclair Mining Company, was re- 
cently elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Wabash Railroad. 


Francis O. Clukies has joined the 
sales staff of Robins Conveyors, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., engineers, manufac- 
turers and erectors of materials han- 
dling machinery. Mr. Clukies will spe- 
cialize in products of the Mead-Mor- 
rison Division. He was with the Mead- 
Morrison Mfg. Co., for some 30 years, 
before Robins bought out the mate- 
rials handling end of that company. 


J. H. Marsman & Co., recently an- 
nounced its entry into the field of en- 
gineering and management on the 


Pacific Coast, with offices at 2504 Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco. J. O. Enberg is 
president, George C. Dankwerth, vice 
president; S. G. Sargent, treasurer, 
The engineering department will be 
in charge of E. E. Enrich. E. M. Shel- 
ton will be in charge of the various 
agencies presented by the company, 
and M. C. Friel is chief engineer. R. J. 
Heinrich, formerly of the Consolidated 
Mining Company at Baguio, Philip- 
pine Islands, is also associated with 
the company. 


L. C. Whittaker, former distribu- 
tion officer of WPB’s Mining Division, 
has been appointed assistant director 
for staff. The Division now has two 
assistant directors, the other being 
Dr. F. Stuart Miller with the title of 
Assistant Director for Operations. 
Mr. Whittaker now serves as liaison 
between the Mining Division and other 
WPB divisions as well as various 
other governmental agencies. Dr. 
Miller continues in charge of quotas, 
allotments and the internal working 
procedures of the division. 


— Obituaries — 


Christopher Leslie Bruns, mining 
engineer, is reported to have died re- 
cently at the Japanese prison camp 
at Santo Tomas, Philippine Islands. 


Thomas A. Stroup, 54, assistant vice 
president of the West Virginia Coal 
and Coke Corporation, died August 27 


at Elkins, W. Va., following a sudden 
illness during a trip to the company’s 
northern properties. Mr. Stroup was 
one of the leading mining engineers 
of the state and was a recognized au- 
thority on coal formations and min- 
ing practices. Following graduation 
from the Missouri School of Mines 
he spent several years in general en- 
gineering and operating work, was 
connected with the Potash Geological 
Mineral Producers Corporation for 
two years, served as superintendent 
for the Utah Fuel Company from 
1918 to 1923 and as engineer for the 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Company 
from 1923 until his appointment as 
chief engineer of the West Virginia 
Coal and Coke Company in 1926. 


C. W. Waterman, Sr., 65, widely- 
known throughout the coal industry, 
and associated with the McNally Pitts- 
burg Manufacturing Corporation for 
the past 25 years, died in Chicago on 
August 7, following an illness of three 
days. Death is believed to have re- 
sulted from a heart ailment. 

Mr. Waterman first became con- 
nected with the coal industry when 
he entered the employ of the Western 
Coal & Mining Co., working in the ac- 
counting department and later enter- 
ing engineering field. He later joined 
the Ira Fleming interests as general 
superintendent of mines located at 
Radley and in the Scammon area. 

In 1914, Mr. Waterman was one 
of the organizers of the General Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co. He later left 
the company to again enter the coal 
business and formed the Barton Ridge 
Coal Co., which did strip mining near 
Liberal. After the company’s holdings 
were worked out, Mr. Waterman be- 
came associated with the McNally firm 
and was first vice president of the 
company in charge of sales. 


Albion James Wadhams, 68, of Don- 
gan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y., a vice 
president and manager of the Develop- 
ment and Research Division of The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., in 
New York, died at his summer home 
at Elizabethtown, N. Y., on August 22, 
of a heart attack. 


Edward Warren Stahle, well-known 
engineer of the Hudson Coal Company 
of Scranton, died recently. He was a 
member of the Society of Professional 
Engineers of Pennsylvania. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


»»» Some light on that interesting 
question “What did the May and 
June coal strikes cost the strikers?” 
is gleaned from the following com- 
ments. An answer can be analyzed 
to a close degree by a study of the 
earnings of employes working in Jan- 
uary, 1943, on a five-day week basis 
and of workers during March, 1943, 
when the six-day week was the time 
basis, with time and one-half and 
rate and one-half for the extra day. 

The first comparison is made with 
employes, 9,826 being the figure for 
the January period and 9,986 for 
March. In January the 9,826 men had 
an average earning of $158.94. The 
9,986 men in March averaged $204.88, 
or $45.94 more than the January earn- 
ing, by reason of the increased work- 
ing time and the time and one-half 
pay. The $45.94 covers an increased 
opportunity to work of four days for 
an approximate $11.18 per day. 

There is no reason to believe the 
higher earning per man made in 
March over January would not have 
been present in May and June when 
the general stoppage of work oc- 
curred and 11 days of production were 
lost to the workers. Two of the 11 
days were worth $11.18 per day. Nine 
days cost the workers $7.46. 

In the Kanawha district, for exam- 
ple, there are approximately 15,000 
men under the influence of the union. 
Two days for this number at $11.18 is 
$335,400. Nine days at $7.46 is $1,- 
007,100 or a total cost to the workers 
for the May and June shutdowns of 
$1,342,500 in this district alone, exclu- 
sive of miscellaneous strikes at indi- 
vidual mines not encompassed by the 
general stoppage. 

The State Department of Mines in 


SEPTEMBER, 1943 


West Virginia lists 109,570 in 1942 
as the number of men working under 
union contract, so the losses to the 
union members in May and June 
would be two days at $11.18 and nine 
days at $7.46 for 109,570 men, or a 
total of $9,806,513 loss to the miners 
in West Virginia alone. 

News items that have been promi- 
nent during the shutdowns placed the 
United States total idleness at from 


400,000 to 450,000 men. Split the dif- 
ference and take 425,000 men at 
$11.18 for the extra days at time 
and one-half and the nine days at 
average straight time, $7.46, and the 
result is something to really think 
about. The astonishing result, $38,- 
037,500, would have purchased quite 
a flock of war bonds and the workers 
would have been much better off. 
These are the results based on ac- 
tual payroll surveys of payroll entries 
and present an amazing result that 
should have the sober consideration of 
every union employe. 
»»» The M. A. Hanna Company re- 
cently acquired 5,400 acres in 
the Round Bottom section near the 
coal mining district of Moundsville, 
W. Va., south of Wheeling. 


Ickes beside himself 
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The St. Nicholas breaker of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


»»» For over 20 weeks conferences 

have been held and agreements 
reached on many matters, but the 
major problem, wage rates, still re- 
mains to be solved between the United 
Mine Workers and anthracite oper- 
ators. Under the circumstances, there 
was no recourse but to report to the 
War Labor Board the inability of the 
conferees to agree. Hearings will be 
held before the Board and it is hoped 
that a decision will be reached agree- 
able to both parties. 


»»» Solid Fuels Administrator H. 

L. Ickes has appointed this An- 
thracite Distribution Committee: Pro- 
ducers—G. C. Cooke, W. L. Bonta, R. L. 
Birtley. Wholesalers — Louis Gulotta, 
G. N. Snider. Dealers—E. Robbie, H. O. 
Tompkins, J. Schreiber. Regional of- 
fices will be opened in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Syracuse and 
Wilkes Barre. Paid, full-time em- 
ployes of the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration will run these offices. It has 
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been announced that the amount of 
anthracite going to dealers will be 
limited to 90 percent of that shipped 
in the coal year 1942-43. The balance 
over 90 percent will take care of con- 
versions from other fuels. 


»»» Secretary of Mines, Richard 

Maize, reports considerable 
progress in closing bootleg holes. They 
are being closed at the rate of 18 
per day, now there are less than 700 


holes in operation as compared with 
2,000 not so long ago. 


»»» The Glen Alden Coal Com- 

pany’s directors ordered a 40- 
cent dividend to be paid to stockhold- 
ers of record, August 27. This is the 
third dividend this year, and it brings 
the total for the period to $1.20 per 
share. 


»»» Ninety-seven anthracite mine 

workers lost their lives during 
the first six months of this year as 
reported by the State Department of 
Mines. There were produced 286,443 
tons per fatal accident, which accord- 
ing to Deputy Secretary J. J. Walsh 
“is not praiseworthy.” 


»»» Employment in the anthracite 

industry dropped 14,202 be- 
tween January 1, 1942 and July 1, 
1943, due to induction of workers into 
the armed forces, departure of miners 
to war plant jobs and other turnovers 
in the labor supply. Such was the 
result of a detailed report compiled 
by the War Manpower Commission. 
The decline in employment was especi- 
ally heavy in the Scranton area where, 
during an 18-month period, there was 
a drop in those employed of 4,600. 


T0 — YOUR FOREMEN MEET 


PROBLEMS 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO. 
offers 


7 PRACTICAL MANUALS 


by 
Glenn Gardiner 


1. How to Cut Waste 


2. HowtoCorrect Workers 
3. How to Handle Grievances ™ 
4. How to Get Out More Work 
5. Qualities of a Good Boss 
6. How to Train Workers Quickly be 
7 How to Create Job Satisfaction 

Price for Set of 7 Manuals—$2.65 


Write for special low prices for 
any or all manuals in quantity 


LIMITED 


EDITION 


ELLIOTT SERVICE CO., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17,N. Y. 
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y»» As the summer advances, the 

industry finds barley coal not in 
demand. Many operators are storing 
it at the mines for the expected future 
demand. Efforts are being made by 
regional federal manager, J. J. Forbes, 
to help the situation. 


»»»  First-aid teams of the Hudson 

Coal Company’s 12 operations 
held their annual contest in Scranton 
on August 21. An address was made 
by J. J. Forbes, federal regional man- 
ager of the industry, who was also 
chief judge of the contest. Cadwal- 
lader Evans, Jr., vice president of the 
Hudson Coal Company, announced the 
winner of the contest which was the 
team from Gravity Slope with a score 
of 99.93 percent. The runner-up was 
Marvine Colliery which scored 99.80 
percent. 


»»» At the Joint Fuels Conference 

of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers and American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers to be 
held at the William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Thursday and Friday, 
October 28 and 29, the following four 
technical sessions are scheduled: Coal 
Research, Mining Management, Oil 
and Gas, and the War Program as it 
pertains to fuels. “Coal Faces Post- 
War Adjustment,” by R. M. Weiden- 
hammer of Brookings Institution, and 
“Laboratory and Field Tests on Coal- 
in-Oil Fuels,” by J. F. Barkley and 
L. R. Burdick of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, and A. B. Hersberger of At- 
lantic Refining Co., are only two of 
the many papers included in the pro- 
gram. A banquet will be held Thurs- 
day evening at which prominent guests 
will be presented. 


ALABAMA 


»>»» The general mining situation 

in Alabama seems to have im- 
proved somewhat as operations are 
moving along in steady manner. Coal 
production was curtailed for a few 
weeks, however, through the closing 
down of the Praco mine in the Birm- 
ingham district of the Alabama By- 
Products Corp., because a fire de- 
stroyed the top house and tipple. 
Considerable damage was also done to 
machinery. This has been repaired 
and operations are again under way. 


»»» The Bituminous Coal Producers 

Advisory Board, recently ap- 
pointed by Administrator Ickes, in- 
clude a predominate number of Ala- 
bama operators, from District 13, 
which comprises all coal mining coun- 
ties in Alabama, three in Georgia 
and 10 in Tennessee. This board is to 
_ furnish information and advice to the 
Solid Fuels Administration, on prob- 
lems of production and distribution 
from this area. 
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»»» The iron ore mines are running 

virtually at capacity and fur- 
naces are producing pig iron with lit- 
tle delay. The large plant of the 
Republic Corporation, at their Spauld- 
ing mine, near Birmingham, is run- 
ning smoothly and the ore from this 
property is being delivered to their 
Thomas furnace about six miles away 
by means of trucks. 


» » » The tin-bearing deposits in 

Coosa County, Ala., have been 
examined by geologists of the U. S. 
Geological Survey in the course of its 
search for domestic sources of this 
highly strategic metal. 

The Coosa County deposits are lo- 
cated in the general vicinity of the 
towns of Rockford and Goodwater in 
pegmatite dikes and quartz veins 
which lie within the Wedowee mica 
schist belt in the Piedmont region. 
The pegmatite and quartz bodies are 
in the form of pipes, lenses, and dikes 
trending in a general northeast di- 
rection. The tin is in the form of 
eassiterite (tin oxide). 

The occurrence of tin in this region 
has been known for many years. 
Available records indicate that about 
four tons of metallic tin has been pro- 
duced to July 1943. At the present 
time Mineral Concentrates, Inc., is ex- 


ploring a group of claims known as 
the Millsite, Two Bit, and South 1,400. 
A mill built in 1941 on the Millsite 
claims by the former owners, Coosa 
Cassiterite Corporation, has been re- 
conditioned, and a series of bulk sam- 
ples are being tested to determine the 
grade of the deposits and the amen- 
ability of the material to available re- 
covery methods. The work is being 
carried out under the auspices of the 
War Production Board, financed by a 
loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


»»» A new library on welding, be- 
lieved the most extensive in ex- 
istence and one which will be of in- 
estimable value in welding develop- 
ment, particularly in the industrial 
field, has been established at the Ohio 
State University, according to Mr. E. 
N. Manchester, university librarian. 
Known as the “A. F. Davis Welding 
Library,” it is the gift of A. F. Davis, 
vice president and secretary, The Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Davis received the degree 
of M.E. in electrical engineering from 
the university in 1914 and his reason 
for placing the library there was the 
fact that Ohio State has the only four- 
year course in welding engineering. 
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»»» Great Lakes iron ore carriers 

in July moved 13,588,814 tons 
of ore from upper to lower Lake ports 
and wiped out part of the deficit 
which the season’s late opening placed 
on the 1948 record. This tonnage 
marks the greatest month in the his- 
tory of their operations. 

The total is still 8,974,968 long tons 
behind the mark recorded at this time 
last year, the carriers nevertheless 
are in a favorable position to meet 
this season’s goal, recently reduced 
by the War Production Board from 91 
million tons to. 86.5 million tons. 

The July record ore movement ex- 
ceeded the previous all-time high, es- 
tablished in July of last year, by 
183,406 tons. The new high was 
achieved despite the fact that the 
carriers, at ODT direction, moved both 
the July and the August quotas of 
grain. 


MICHIGAN 


»»» O. W. Terry, mining engineer 

with the Minneapolis office of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines visited the 
iron ranges of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin in August. The Bureau of Mines 
has been given an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for studies, surveys, metal- 
lurgical work pertaining to the devel- 
opment of iron ores and other ores and 
minerals used in the manufacture of 
steel. On his trip to Michigan and 
Wisconsin Mr. Terry investigated the 
possibilities of work by the Bureau 
of Mines in this area under this ap- 
propriation. 


»»» A portion of the reclamation 

plant of the Calumet and Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co. at Lake Lin- 
den has been converted to a use that 
was not contemplated in the original 
design but which is very important at 
this particular time. Some of the tanks 
which were formerly used to hold the 
sand in the ammonia leaching process 
are now filled with copper covered 
steel scrap that is left over from the 
manufacture of cartridge and shell 
cases. The same procedure is followed 
for the removal of the copper from 
the steel that is used to take the 
copper out of the sand that was taken 
out of the old tailing piles. The result 
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is the recovery of the copper from 
this mill scrap and a return of the 
steel to the furnaces. 


»»» The Lake Shore Engineering 

Co., of Marquette, Mich., manu- 
facturers of mining machinery was 
awarded the Maritime “M” on August 
14. The presentation of the flag to 
F. A. Flodin was witnessed by a large 
group of mining men from the Mich. 
igan and Minnesota mining districts. 


»»» The Clarence B. Randall reach- 

ed Marquette on her maiden 
voyage on July 19 to take on a cargo 
of iron ore for the furnaces of the 
Inland Steel Co. Mr. Randall, for 
whom the boat was named, was an 
attorney at Ishpeming on the Mar- 
quette Iron Range before going to 
Chicago as vice president of the In- 
land Steel Co. 


»»» Aseminar in aerial photogram- 
metry was held at Michigan 
State College in East Lansing on 
August 16-17-18. This meeting was 
sponsored by the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education and 
the Civil Engineering Department of 
the Michigan State College. An at- 
tendance of about 150 considered the 
problems of aerial mapping, both for 
military and civil purposes. The ad- 
vances in the methods, equipment and 
results, many of them due to develop- 
ments made during the war, have 
been such that it was predicted at the 
meeting that both geologists and min- 
ing engineers will use this method of 
mapping a great deal in the future. 


» » » Mining of copper started about 
100 years ago in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. On August 
28 and 29 appropriate ceremonies 
commemorating this event were held 
at Calumet on the first day and at 
Houghton on the 29th. Officials of 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Cor- 
poration and representatives from la- 
bor, the Army, War Production Board, 
and the War Manpower Commission 
participated in the program. 


ILLINOIS 


»»» The National Safety Congress 

will mark one of the most im- 
portant milestones in the entire his- 
tory of the accident prevention move- 
ment at its meeting in Chicago, Oc- 
tober 5, 6, and 7. Last year’s Con- 
gress started the machinery of the 
nation-wide drive to save manpower 
for warpower. With that campaign 
in high gear this year’s program is 
devoted exclusively to accident prob- 
lems which have a direct bearing on 
prosecution of the war and winning 
at. 

The National Safety Congress, which 
is the annual convention of members 
of the Council and other safety leaders 
in the military, agricultural, indus- 
trial and civilian life of the country, 
actually is 26 conventions within a 
convention. The 5,700 corporate and 
other members of the Council are 
classified in 26 membership sections, 
according to type of industrial enter- 
prise represented by each member. 
Each of these 26 sections conducts its 
own Congress program, thus bringing 
purposeful emphasis to the particular 
accident problems current in every 
kind of industry. Cutting across in- 
terest in all sections, will be many 
subject sessions, covering problems 
that confront all industries. Paper of 
interest to the coal, metal and non- 
metallic mining industries by out- 
standing authorities are scheduled on 
the program. 


Mine No. 43 of the Peabody Coal Co.; Harrisburg, Ill. 
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MISSOURI 


» » » Late in August the new Hunter 

mill of the American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Company started opera- 
tions at Aurora. Capacity of the 
plant is from 30 to 35 tons of ore per 
hour. The major equipment in the 
plant consists of an 18-in. jaw crusher, 
two 4-cell roughers, a 7-cell cleaner 
unit, six vibrating tables, and a large 
Denver Sub A flotation machine and 
a 50-ft. thickener. R. E. Calhoun is 
assistant district manager of the com- 
pany, with headquarters at Joplin; 
Vern Yates is in charge of the mill 
and Patrick Medley is mine foreman. 
John J. Inman, Webb City, is district 
manager of the company’s operations. 


» » » More than 60 applications for 

wage increases affecting around 
5,000 mine and mill employes had been 
received by the end of August by a 
special Tri-State non-ferrous panel of 
the Kansas City Regional War Labor 
Board. Up to the third week in 
August, Judge Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, approved wage 
adjustments for nearly 1,500 workers 
in the Tri-State district. The War 
Labor Board directed certain com- 
panies to grant a 50-cent general wage 
increase per shift and that the piece- 
rate system be increased by 1 cent per 
can; the night shift differential was 
established at 25 cents additional pay. 
These increased rates were made re- 


troactive by the following companies: 
St. Louis Mining & Smelting, Sep- 
tember 17, 1942; Federal Mining & 
Smelting, August 25, 1942; Kansas 
Exploration and Oronogo Mutual, Oc- 
tober 1, 1942; and Fenix & Sons, Jan- 
uary 6, 1943. 

The special Tri-State non-ferrous 
panel of the Kansas City Regional 
War Labor Board had been set up 


following its authorization by the Na- . 


tional War Labor Board to permit all 
Tri-State mine operators to increase 
wages of miners up to 50 cents a day. 
The NWLB delegated this authority 
to the district board following the ap- 
proval of Economic Stabilization Di- 
retcor Vinson of a 50-cent a day pay 
increase, which was recommended by 
the Non-Ferrous Metals Commission 
after a wage boost hearing between 
five unionized district companies and 
their employes union locals. 


KANSAS 


» » » The head frame and hopper 

from the HH & H lease, near 
Baxter Springs, Kans., has been 
moved to a new shaft recently sunk on 
the Stoskopf lease. The Eagle-Picher 
Mining and Smelting Company. act- 
ing as agents for the Metals Reserve 
Company is in charge of operations. 
A new road has been constructed to 
the shaft and low-grade ore will be 
brought to the Eagle-Picher Paxton 
mill by trucks. 


Screening Facts 


Not Just Claims 


REPARATION and concentration plants 
throughout the Mining Industry all agree 
that their screening equipment is the heart 


of their plant and to produce profits, must 
function efficiently. Simplicity Gyrating 
Screens do fulfill this requirement. The best 
proof of this fact is that over 1600 operating 
plants, each having from one to forty-six Sim- 
plicity machines, are on our list of known users. 


In one coal screening operation, a 6’ x 16’ 
shaker screen was replaced by a 5’ x12’ Sim- 
plicity .Gyrating Screen. With the shaker 
screen, 85 minutes were required to load one 
carload of egg coal. With the Simplicity Screen, 
only 20 minutes were required and in addition 
15% more coal was recovered. e 


The Simplicity Gyrating Screens are outstand- 
ing in their freedom from external vibration, 
so they can be placed in tipples and bridges 
without concern over possible damage to the 
supporting structure. This feature, combined 
with their large capacity and freedom from the 
usual maintenance costs, has established them 
as favorites with all their users. 


. For screening facts, ask your Simplicity Repre- 
sentative or write for descriptive bulletin 


Simplicity Engineering Company 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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~Coal—uniformly sized and 
“accurately blended. They’re 
glad to pay more for it. 


Let us tell you how. ee 
doesn’t cost a penny to have 
a survey and receive a pro- 
. posal. We know what to do_ 
and how to do it—have been 

atit for years, serving the real 
money-makers. Now’s th 
ideal time to send for us. 
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prices. Install adequate prep- 
P  @fation equipment . . let 
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ASHINGTON. 
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1943-1944 WILL 
LONG COLD WINTER 


Avoid costly shut-downs that seriously hamper production. 
Thoroughly check and examine all of your equipment now to be 
sure it is ready for a long hard winter, or better yet, send for a 
Holmes Engineer to give your plant a complete check-up. He 
will be glad to give you recommendations based on years of prac- 


tical experience. 
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»>»» On August 7 the Golden Cycle 

Corporation, Colorado Springs, 
was granted permission to continue 
gold mining operations at Cripple 
Creek for an indefinite period. The 
company has converted the flotation 
section of its mill near Colorado 
Springs and is now treating zinc-lead 
ores. In order to properly treat these 
ores it is necessary to have a supply 
of silicious ores constantly available 
going through the mill and the gold 
mines of the Cripple Creek district, 
now operating on a curtailed basis, is 
the only nearby source of this silicious 
ore. The plant is currently treating 
about 300 tons of zinc-lead ore a day. 


»»» To provide the war program 

with additional zinc, a drainage 
tunnel will be driven near Leadville, 
Colo., for the purpose of dewatering 
several flooded mines in the Leadville 
district. The project has been ap- 
proved by Congress and signed by the 
President allowing appropriations for 
$1,400,000 for the completion of the 
project. The main tunnel is expected 
to be driven 13,410 ft. with three 
laterals totaling a little over 6,000 
ft. in length. The project is expected 
to take around a year for completion 
and it will probably be a year and a 
half to two years before the mines 
will be dewatered and will be in pro- 
duction. A lateral from the tunnel 
known as the Downtown will be driven 
to the Penrose shaft, a distance of 
about 2,600 ft.; the lateral to the 
Chrysolite, draining the Friar Hill 
mining area will be about 1,000 ft.; 
and the lateral from the Pyrenees to 
the Tucson shaft will be around 2,400 
ft. long. The work is under supervi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Mines with 
Louis K. Jacobsen, 212 Security Bldg., 
Denver, in charge as district engi- 
neer for the Bureau. 


NEW MEXICO 


»»» For several months New Mex- 

ico oil production has increased 
slightly, but new prospecting has been 
slow. Now, however, John M. Kelly, 
state geologist, reports the greatest 
oil wildcatting activity in six years, 
listing 16 new well drillings in six 
counties, with some so-called deep 
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tests. With the beginning of the war 
and restrictions on equipment and 
materials, it became almost impossible 
to continue wildcatting. The oil in- 
dustry was in advance of the govern- 
ment in urging that steps be taken to 
relax restrictions and permit opening 
of new fields. State Geologist Kelly 
says that New Mexico has many poten- 
tial fields which can be developed, and 
many favorable locations for wildcat- 
ting. 


»»» New Mexico industry has set 

a new production record and 
recognition for this achievement has 
been given the Carlsbad mining area. 
The three potash companies operating 
in southeastern New Mexico were re- 
cently awarded the Army and Navy 
“E.” Awards were made in August 
to the United States Potash Co., the 
Potash Company of America and the 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation. Previously, Chino Mines 
Division, Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion, operating at Santa Rita and 
Hurley, had been awarded the Army 
and Navy “E.” These awards were 
hailed by management and labor as 
a great achievement and a step for- 
ward in furthering industrial relation- 
ships in the southwest. 


»»» In a tour of the principal cop- 

per mining camps in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona the first two weeks 
in August, a detachment of the Desert 
Training Command of the United 
States Army gave thousands of metal 
miners a close-up of actual combat 
in demonstrations of anti-aircraft 


guns, tanks, and motorized machine 
gun units in action. The Army “show” 
was staged at Santa Rita, where pro- 
duction from the huge open pit mine of 
Chino Mines Division, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation is at capacity. Dem- 
onstrations were also held at the lead 
and zinc properties of the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, the 
United States Smelting, Refining and 
Mining Co., the Peru Mining Com- 
pany, the New Mexico Consolidated 
Mining Company and the Black Hawk 
Consolidated Mines Company, all of 
which are producing at capacity to 
furnish metals vitally needed for war. 
Management and labor cooperated and 
played host to the 500 soldiers who 
put on the demonstration which was 
witnessed by more than 10,000 mine 
workers of the mining districts adja- 
cent to Silver City. 


»»» Mid-year unofficial figures for 

1943 by major mining com- 
panies in New Mexico for produc- 
tion of critical and strategic metals 
urgently essential in the war effort 
reveal that total tonnages of copper, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, fluorspar, 
manganese and potash will establish 
a new high record for the state. De- 
spite an acute labor shortage in some 
districts, peak production is being 
maintained, and the demand for more 
skilled and unskilled labor has been 
at least partially relieved by the re- 
turn to the mines of 250 furloughed 
soldiers, many of whom previously 
were engaged in mining. 


»»» Field engineers of the Arizona 

Department of Mineral Re- 
sources began a survey of manpower 
and materials consumption in the 
small mines of the state in early 
August, at request of federal officials 
in Washington, D. C. The state is 


Main shaft and leaching plant of the Inspiration Consolidated Copper Company 
at Inspiration, Ariz. 
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divided into four districts by the state 
department, and the engineers will 
furnish district reports to J. S. Coupal, 
Phoenix, state director. 


»»» Small mine operators through- 

out Arizona have been stirred 
by rumored federal action to close 
the small mines of the nation to pro- 
vide increased numbers of employes 
for the large producing operators and 
to conserve materials used in mining 
operations. 

Meetings to originate definite pro- 
test against the plan were held in 
Kingman and Prescott, in August. 
J. S. Coupal, state director of the Ari- 
zona Department of Mineral Re- 
sources, branded the plan not feasible 
and said that most of the miners from 
small properties would not go to work 
in the larger mines because they are 
older men, many of whom are physi- 
cally unable to pass requirements for 
employment by the larger mining 
companies. Most have family ties in 
the section in which they are working; 
and many are health seekers, he has 
said. Coupal said that there are around 
2,000 employes in the small metal 
mines of the state. 


»»» Worker quotas from the 4,500 

soldiers being released by the 
Army to work in western metal mines 
have been granted in 10 Arizona dis- 
tricts. Quota numbers for the various 
mines have been withheld. The men 
have been hired by mine representa- 
tives at Ft. Douglas, Utah. Arizona 
mines to benefit in the plan are: In- 
spiration mine (Anaconda Copper 
Co.), Miami; Bagdad Copper Co., Hill- 
side; Castle Dome mine, Miami; Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., Ray; Magma 
Copper Co., Superior; Miami Copper 
Co. Miami; and mines of the Phelps 
Dodge Corp., in Ajo, Bisbee, Jerome, 
and Morenci. Release of the soldiers 
for mine employment was made pos- 
sible by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. The soldiers are hired on 90- 
day contracts; and they will not be 
returned to active Army duty unless 
they violate the conditions of their 
release. 


»»» A pattern for 12 others to fol- 

low, the first of 13 rallies in 
major mining districts of the West 
to carry the message of increased 
mines production, was held on August 
8, in Miami, Ariz. A unit of 550 men 
of the 81st Division, Field Artillery, 
staged the Miami show that drew 
5,000 spectators. The rallies were 
planned coincident with the release 
of 4,500 soldiers, experienced in min- 
ing, to work in the mines of the West 


that are producing strategic war 
metals. 


»»» The Miami, Ariz. plant of the 


International Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., and the Inspiration (Ariz.), 


Copper Co., have been notified of the 
renewals of their Army-Navy “E” 
awards for excellence of production 
in wartime. 


»»» An option has been taken on 

the Arizona Magma mill at 
Chloride, by local mining men, who 
expect to give the county an outlet 
for base metal ores. They plan to 
recondition the mill and install selec- 
tive flotation units to recover the lead, 
zine, and copper from ores mined in 
the Chloride and Cerbat mining dis- 
tricts. Mines of the districts are capa- 


ble of producing in excess of 100 tons 
daily in combined operations, it is 
said. 


»»» Deposits of lead and zinc in 

the Aravaipa area of Graham 
County have been recently made ac- 
cessible, through the completion of 
eight miles of new road from the old 
Aravaipa headquarters to the follow- 
ing mines: Iron Cap, Headcenter, Ari- 
zona Shaft, and the Abe Reid mines. 


‘The improvement work has been car- 


ried on by the federal grazing service, 
the bureaus of public roads and mines, 
and the War Production Board. 
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»» » Yavapai County notes: S. R. 

McBride of the Plymouth mine 
in Copper Basin reports a three-foot 
vein of manganese ore and is filing 
for a RFC loan for development. ... 
J. A. Van Hook has secured a RFC 
loan on the Poverty claim a part of 
the old Davis Dunkirk. . . . The Gold 
Crown Mining Company in the Crown 
King district now employs from 25 to 
30 men, and is operating the mill for 
approximately 30 tons daily, it is re- 
ported in Prescott by Mark Gemmill, 
superintendent. . . . Ore is coming 
from the Old Tiger mine on the Old 
Hammond and Riggs vein.... J. A. 
Poindexter of Groom Creek is un- 
watering his Silver King property un- 
der a RFC loan. ... R. A. Airheart 
is cleaning a tunnel on the old Mt. 
Union, and is building a road to con- 
nect with the Tomlinson property... . 
Fred Gibbs is sampling the Loma 
Prieta and is diamond drilling the 
Copper Hill. 


»»» Mica is to be mined in Arizona 

for the war effort, it is reported 
from Mohave County. Production is 
to start at the Mica Giant mine in 
Cottonwood canyon. The Mica Giant 
was located about 15 years ago by its 
present Owner, T. Mac Smith, then a 
resident of Kingman. Mining will be 
by open-pit method. 


IDAHO 


»»» Lucky Friday Silver-Lead Min- 

ing Co., operating a new prop- 
erty just outside the city limits of 
Mullan, have received from the Bunker 
Hill smelter net returns of $12,956.88 
on a shipment of 101 tons of con- 
centrates. The ore was produced from 
development and prospecting opera- 
tions. The company has a zero quota 
rating and in addition to the smelter 
settlement will receive premiums on 


both the lead and zine which will ° 


bring the total receipts to over $15,000 
for the two cars. The Lucky Friday 
is one of the rare mining developments 
in the Coeur d’Alene district that has 
paid its own development expenses. 


»»» The Coeur d’Alene mining dis- 

trict will receive about 600 of 
the 4,500 soldier mine workers to be 
furloughed by the government to help 
in the production of lead and zinc, 
according to Earl W. Greenough, of 
the field mining production division 
of the War Production Board. Only 
mines of the major producing class 
will be allowed to hire the furloughed 
men. This district is short about 1,000 
miners and the mines have been work- 


ing at about half capacity for several 
months. 


»»» The Merger Mines Company 
has started sinking a 200 ft. 
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shaft on a lead-silver vein originally 
opened in a cross-cut from the 1,400 
level of the Coeur d’Alene Mines shaft. 
The present work will give approxi- 
mately 1,200 ft. depth on the vein, 
which proved to be from seven to 12 
ft. wide and over 500 ft. in length 
where opened on the level. 


»»» The mill building at the Littel 

Pittsburgh zinc mine on Pine 
creek was almost completely destroyed 
recently by a blast of five tons of 
dynamite which had been temporarily 
stored on the mine dump near the 
mill. Cause of the explosion was fire 


originating in one of the mine build- 
ings. The mill machinery was not 
injured to any extent and will again 
be in operation as soon as proper 
housing can be provided. 


»»» For some time past the Bunker 

Hill M. & C. Company has been 
employing women workers in any 
capacity where they will fit in about 
the mine, mill and smelter workings 
of the company. It appeared the only 
practical solution to the labor short- 
age problem. So far women have been 
employed as office help, truck drivers 
and on the mine sorting belt. 


aration area assure maximum recoveries . . . increase 
your daily output of marketable coal and afford large 


: savings of valuable time and labor. SuperDuty 
Tables are your answer to the demand for tremen- 
dously increased coal production. 


© Investigate the advantages of Super- 
Duty Tables today. Learn how they can 


step up your production. Write for our 
bulletin No. 118. 


CONCENTRATOR 
COMPANY 
Glasgow Fort Wares, Inds: | 


Don't Lose Marketable Coal 
To the Refuse Pile! 


Marketable coal lost to the refuse pile, by inefficient 
coal washing methods, is a total loss. Insure your 
coal washing operations against this waste by install- 
ing SuperDuty Diagonal Deck Coal Washing Tables. 
SuperDuty Tables with their extra riffles and sep- 
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The Morning m 


»»» The Coeur d’Alene Mines Corp. 

has opened its vein of tetrahed- 
rite (copper-silver-antimony) ore on 
the 2,000-foot level after driving a 
crosscut 800 ft. At the point of inter- 
section the vein has a width of nine 
ft. containing high-grade milling ore. 
On upper levels the ore shoot has 
proved productive for 500 ft., between 
the Polaris and Mineral Point faults. 
The property is equipped with a 600- 
ton capacity flotation plant but has 
only been producing about 150 tons 
per day for several months because 
of the labor shortage. Concentrates 
from the plant are first treated for 
removal of the antimony at the new 
Sunshine electrolytic antimony plant, 
after which they are treated at the 
Bunker Hill smelter for copper and 
silver values. The ores carry higher 
copper values than any other mine in 
the silver belt. 


»»» The Monitor Mining Co., a re- 

cent Day organization, is now 
the largest property owner in the 
Beaver district of the Coeur d’Alenes. 
The Monitor company has within the 
past year or so purchased 12 big 
groups of mining claims owned by for- 
mer local stock companies, including 
the Ray Jefferson, Virginia Amazon- 
Manhattan, Blue Grouse, Tuscumbia, 
Idora, Sunshine Limited, Sunset Ban- 
ner, Beaver Creek, Silver Tip, Sitting 
Bull and Parrott. None of the pur- 
chases involved money transactions 
but were made for stock in the Mon- 
itor company which was distributed 
pro rata among the stockholders of 
the older companies. The district has 
many zinc veins which, under condi- 
tions existing at the time of their 
development, were unprofitable to the 
owners but which are profitable under 
present conditions. The Monitor com- 
pany, with government help, has con- 
structed roads into the district and 
at present has several of the proper- 
ties in production, trucking the ore 
to the Hercules custom mill in Wal- 
lace. 
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‘subsidiary in 1932. 


Co. at Mullan, Idaho 


»»» The former gold mines of the 
Bradley interests in the Yellow 
Pine district of southeastern Idaho are 
now rated as the largest tungsten and 
antimony producers in the United 
States. From recently discovered de- 
posits the company is said to be pro- 
ducing 700 tons of tungsten-antimony 
ore per day with open pit mining 
methods and will increase this capac- 
ity to 1,000 tons on completion of an 
electric power line now building and 
which will be 106 miles in length. 


MONTANA 


»»» The Nancy Lee Mining Co. an 

Idaho company operating the 
former Little Pittsburgh mine in Min- 
eral County, Mont., is reported to 
have secured a $20,000 government 
loan for the purpose of driving a cross- 
cut tunnel from the Nancy Lee lower 
tunnel to open the old King and Queen 
lead-silver vein, which is also owned 
by the Nancy Lee. The development 
is in Sloway gulch near the town of 
Keystone. 


» » » The International Minerals & 

Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., is reported to be rehabilitating the 
Douglass Creek phosphate mine near 
Hall, Mont. The property was orig- 
inally opened by a Northern Pacific 
Louis Ware is 
president of the International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation. 


> » » Crystal Cutters, Inc., of Liv- 

ingston, Mont., has been incor- 
porated to mine, cut and polish calcite 
now being produced near Clyde Park. 
Dr. Harry Berman of the Geological 
Department of Harvard University, 
Charles Williams of Louisville, Ky., 
and Robert Hoffman, mining engineer 
and manager of operations have es- 
tablished headquarters in Livingston. 


UTAH 


»»» Completion of a deal whereby 

the Combined Metals Reduction 
Co., long a subsidiary of National 
Lead Co., becomes a separate oper- 
ating unit, was announced in Salt 
Lake City this week. Combined Metals 
Reduction Company controls proper- 
ties at Pioche, Nev.; Bingham, Utah; 
Hailey, Idaho; and reduction works at 
Bauer, Utah. National Lead formerly 
owned 75 percent of Combined Metals 
Reduction Co., while the remaining 
25 percent was owned by Combined 
Metals, Inc. E. H. Snyder, Felt Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is general man- 
ager of the company. 


»»» Representatives of 38 western 
metal mines have been in Salt 
Lake City arranging for the hiring of 
4,500 soldiers furloughed by the Army 
to return to the production of metals 
and to relieve a critical manpower 
shortage in the western mining indus- 
try. The furloughs became effective 
August 14 following release orders an- 
nounced by the Army and the War 
Manpower Commission on July 19. 


»»» A plan has been proposed and 

is being given consideration 
whereby the New Quincy Mining Co., 
owning properties in the Park City 
Mining region, Utah, would liquidate 
its indebtedness in exchange for a por- 
tion of its property. Under terms of 
the proposed deal, the New Quincy 
would relinquish part of the New 
Quincy property to the International 
Smelting & Refining Company for the 
release of a note held by the smelting 
company against New Quincy. This 
would leave the New Quincy the Little 
Bell ground, together with some other 
acreage. 


»»» Strong support of a plan for 
government experimentation in 
the extraction of oil from shale and 
coal deposits of the intermountain 
states, particularly Utah, Wyoming 
and Colorado, was evidenced at a Sen- 
ate sub-committee hearing held in 
Salt Lake City last month. A Senate 
bill, sponsored by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, which would 
authorize the Bureau of Mines to pro- 
ceed with such experimentation on a 
full-sized scale, is now under consid- 
eration. Witnesses cited the present 
critical situation, pointing out that the 
United States was relying wholly on 
limited reserve supplies of flowing oil. 
Michael W. Straus, first assistant sec- 
retary of the interior, stated that new 
discoveries of petroleum in 1942 
amounted to 42 percent of the deple- 
tion in spite of government subsidy 
in wildcatting. 
It was estimated that oil could be 
produced from Utah coal for less than 
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$1 per barrel and from oil shale for 
less than $2 per barrel. Valuable by- 
products were listed from coal such 
as smokeless fuel, plastics and lubri- 
cants, and it was pointed out that 
spent oil shale could be used in the 
manufacture of cement. B. P. Manley, 
executive secretary of the Utah Coal 
Operators’ Association, expressed fear 
that the Senate bill might lead to 
government infringement on the do- 
main of private industry, but did not 
object particularly to the experiment 


program. 


» » » The new 250-ton leaching plant 

of the Ohio Copper Company, 
operating at the Big Indian copper 
property, southeast of LaSal, Utah, is 
expected to start operations early in 
October. Percy C. Kettle, Dooley 
Building, Salt Lake City, is president 
and general manager of the company. 


» » » Members of the Bituminous 

Coal Producers Advisory Board 
recently appointed from the State of 
Utah are as follows: For the United 
Miners, Alfred Carey, Rock Springs, 
Wyo.; producers, L. E. Adams, Royal 
Coal Company; A. B. Foulger, Lion 
Coal Corporation; Mike Gambero, 
Lone Pine Coal Company; R. H. 
Hamer, Hi-Heat Coal Company; Mo- 
roni Heiner, Utah Fuel Company; By- 
ron A. Howard, Deer Creek Coal mine; 
Paul F. Keyser, Independent Coal and 
Coke Company; F. S. Mulock, U. S. 
Fuel Company; M. N. McKinnon, 
American Fuel Company; E. K. Olson, 
Rio Grande Coal Company; LeRoy 
Rigby, Larson and Rigby mine; L. R. 
Weber, Liberty Fuel Company, and 
J. R. Sittorud, Oliphant Coal Com- 
pany. 


NEVADA 


» » » The large new mill of the Man- 

ganese Ore Company on the 
shores of Lake Mead started opera- 
tions during the latter part of August. 
The plant is owned by the Federal 
Government and represents an invest- 
ment of about $8,000,000. It is termed 
by Walter B. Hester, plant superin- 
tendent, as a “pilot plant for the man- 
ganese industry and the Government 
to determine whether medium grade 
manganese can be produced success- 
fully in this country.” 

The mill is probably the largest of 
its kind in the State and is designed 
to handle 1,100 tons of manganese ore 
daily. It is located a quarter mile dis- 
tant from the Three Kids Mine, owned 
by the M. A. Hanna Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. More than 250,000 
tons of ore are already in stockpiles 
adjacent to the first unit of the mill. 
The Three Kids property contains 
more than an estimated one million 
tons of low-grade ore. 
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A view of one end of the large open pit copper mine of Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Mining Company near Ruth, Nev. 


» » » The M. G. L. Mining Corpora- 

tion, operating a tungsten con- 
centration mill in the Nightingale 
area, Pershing County, is treating a 
daily average of 150 tons of scheelite, 
although it is still short of men. When 
the mill was completed electric power 
was not available and the company in- 
stalled three D-13000 Caterpillar 
power units. Water was obtained sev- 
eral miles distant by drilling wells in 
a dry lake area. Roy A. Hardy is con- 
sulting engineer for the company and 
Ray M. Henrickson is superintendent. 


» » » International Smelting & Re- 

fining Company, an Anaconda 
subsidiary, is said to be undertaking 
an exploration program in the Yer- 
ington area. Work is being done with 
core and churn drilling, and some un- 
derground exploration is also reported 
under way. Alex M. McDonald, for- 
mer superintendent of the West May- 
flower Mine at Whitehall, Mont., is in 
charge, 


» » » An increase in wages for Ne- 

vada miners, principally those 
producing strategic metals, was ap- 
proved this week by the War Labor 
Board. Since several hundred experi- 
enced miners are expected to be re- 
leased from the Army and assigned to 
this State, it is hoped production of 
necessary metals in Nevada will in- 
crease during the last quarter. Two 
large copper mines at Ely and lead and 
zine mines in the Pioche district, as 
well as some tungsten mines could 
easily provide work for most of the 


men the Army will release for mine 
work. 


» » » Consolidated Coppermines Cor- 

poration of Kimberly has 
started stripping an area of ground 
near the Emma Nevada shaft pre- 
liminary to beginning open-pit min- 
ing operation on a small scale. Drill- 
ing in this area has been under way 
since late last year, and results ob- 
tained have encouraged the manage- 
ment to proceed with mining. 


CALIFORNIA 


» » » The employes and management 

of the New Idria Quicksilver 
Mining Company were recently 
awarded the Army-Navy Production 


Production of tungsten concentrates 
from placer operations at Cuddeback 
Lake in the Randsburg area, Kern 
County, is aiding materially in Cali- 
fornia’s output of this strategic min- 
eral. The Hoefling Bros. are operating 
two draglines and several large trucks 
for hauling tungsten concentrates 
from their washing plant. The Atolia 
Tung-Sun Mining Company recently 
completed its concentrator and is now 
in operation, producing concentrates, 
also from the Randsburg area. A 
small capacity power shovel digs the 
gravel which is hauled to the mill in 
trucks. A Pomona pump at the nearby 
Judge well provides the water for 
milling operations. W. H. Bickel is 
superintendent. 
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» » » The Old Penn Copper mine near 

Campo Seco, Calaveras County, 
is being dewatered by Los Angeles in- 
terests. At one time the property is 


reported to have produced a substan- 
tial tonnage of copper ore. Roger 
Peet is superintendent in charge of 
operations. 


The Sunrise iron mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation at Sunrise, Wyo. 


Serious Manpower Situation in Western Coal Mines Continues Without Relief 


Coat MINING authorities in the 
State of Washington estimate that ap- 
proximately 900 additional coal miners 
are needed to operate the coal mines 
in that State. For the last year mine 
officials have constantly been work- 
ing and cooperating with the various 
government agencies for securing this 
needed manpower, but up to this time 
all efforts are reported to have failed 
to solve this problem. 

Coal requirements in the northwest 
area comprising of Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho, on revised 
figures as of August 1, 1943, show 
that 4,581,000 tons of coal are needed 
for the period April 1, 1943 to March 
31, 1944. It appears that the State 
of Washington’s production after fill- 
ing railroad orders will only amount to 
1,000,000 tons, thus it can be seen that 
upwards of 4,500,000 tons must be 
brought into this area from outside 
the state (Idaho has no production, 
Oregon a negligible amount). 

Working on a five-day per week 
basis, the State of Washington during 
the first five months of 1942 produced 
874,605 tons while for the same period 
in 1943 and working on a six-day basis, 
production was only 699,491 tons. 
None of these months was affected by 
strikes. A six-month period for com- 
parative purposes of 1942 and 1943 
show, respectively, 1,045,208 tons and 
791,301 tons. However, the month of 
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June, 1943, was affected by two mine 
shut-downs. Production per man shift 
for 1941 was 3.69 tons per man day 
and for 1942, 3.45 tons. It is believed 
that with the additional 900 men, 
production could be increased 4,500 
tons per day based on a five-tons-per- 
man-day basis for the new men se- 
cured. The manpower shortage in this 
area prohibits reopening of old mines 
or any extensive new developments. 


» » » Coal producers and consumers 

in the western States are con- 
fronted with an additional burden 
through the recent order by Ickes pro- 
hibiting further shipments of coal 
from docks on the upper Great Lakes 
to Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. North and South 
Dakota were not included in the order. 
This order became effective Au- 
gust 24. 


» » » Among the western coal mining 

companies whose properties 
were recently returned, following the 
jurisdictional possession by the Fed- 
eral Government, were as follows: 
Colorado and Utah Coal Company, 
Denver; Calumet Fuel Company, 
Somerset, Colo.; B. & R. Coal Com- 
pany, Renton, Wash.; W. J. Kaiser 
Company, Sunnyside, Utah; Roundup 
Coal Mining Company, Roundup, 
Mont.; Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpo- 
ration, Denver. 


WYOMING 


»»» In the first half of 1943 the 
Union Pacific Coal Company 
employed 1,693 persons with 1,603 
separations, losing 52,168 man-days 
by voluntary absenteeism, costing in 
production of coal 409,405 tons. Effici- 
ency during this six-months’ period 
compared with the same period in 
1942 declined 3.7 percent, that is, 
based on the relative number of tons 
per man-shift, 114,123 tons were lost, 
or a total loss incident to absenteeism 
and reduction in efficiency in the six- 
months’ period of 523,528 tons. 

Up to August 8, a minimum of 21 
and a maximum of 106 persons per 
week have been employed with losses 
ranging from a minimum of 17 to a 
maximum of 90 per week. This year, 
for the period ending August 8, the 
company employed 2,063 men, losing 
2,035, a net gain of 28 persons. 

The Pacific northwest is not receiv- 
ing coal in sufficient quantity from 
the western coal producing states. The 
weekly deficit for nine weeks ending 
July 31 averaged 348 cars. This situa- 
tion is obtaining at a time when do- 
mestic, heating and railroad consump- 
tion should be at the low point. 

to the Solid Fuels Administration and 
the enforcement of maximum price 
regulations for bituminous coal has 
been taken over by the OPA. Oper- 
ators of bituminous mines of over 50 
tons daily capacity are required by 
the Solid Fuels Administration to re- 
port each month on the distribution 
of coal, the first report to cover July, 
August and September. Report forms 
call for detail of shipments by types 
of transportation, uses, and by desti- 
nation. 

The Solid Fuels Branch of OPA is 
requiring producers to file monthly 
cost forms for April, May, June and 
July, if this information has not been 
furnished to the Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision. OPA has also issued regula- 
tions preserving the designations 
contained in the minimum price sched- 
ule of the Bituminous Coal Division 
with respect to coal classifications, 
sizes, groupings, mine index numbers, 
producers districts and sub-districts 
and all other trade appelations. 

It is also required that where sales 
of bituminous coal are now being 
made at minimum prices established 
under the Guffey Act because such 
minimum prices exceed OPA maxi- 
mum prices for the same coal, this 
practice may be continued only until 
October 23, 1948. Producers may pe- 
tition OPA for a higher ceiling price 
if they would suffer hardship in being 
forced to revert to the lower maxi- 
mum prices set by the OPA. 


Wheels 


(Continued from page 48) 
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WLB Powers Increase 


An Executive order issued in mid- 
August strengthened the powers of 
the War Labor Board in securing com- 
pliance with its directives, by provid- 
ing for the exercise of sanctions 
against unions and employers. Upon 
the reporting of a case of noncompli- 
ance by the WLB to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, the Director of 
OES initiates the application of ap- 
propriate sanctions, 

In the case of an employer, the Di- 
rector may cause the withholding of 
priorities, Government contracts, 
transportation facilities, fuel or other 
privileges. 

In the case of a union, the plant or 
mine, if not already in Government 
possession, would be taken over by 
Government and the Government 
agency in charge would immediately 
be directed to apply to WLB, under 
Section 5 of the War Labor Disputes 
Act, for an order withholding any 
benefits under the terms or conditions 
of employment then in effect, such as 
the check-off of union dues. All dues 
collected during such a period would 
be held in escrow and delivered to the 
union only upon its compliance with 
WLB’s orders. 

In the case of an individual, the 
Director would cause the War Man- 
power Commission to modify or can- 
cel draft deferment, employment priv- 
ileges, or both, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral might proceed against him un- 
der the criminal penalties of the War 
Labor Disputes Act. 


Coal Wage Decisions 


The War Labor Board decision on 
the Illinois wage agreement was 
handed down on August 25 disapprov- 
ing the $1.25 a day portal to portal 
pay provision. WLB stated that the 
$1.25 a day settlement covering all 
back claims for travel pay did not 
constitute “a genuine settlement of 
alleged claims arising under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act.” 

WLB Chairman Davis stated that 
the Board had considered the miner's 
portal to portal claims in their rela- 
tion to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
under which there could be no claim 
for payment unless time underground 
exceeded 40 hours a week, and that 
no evidence had been presented to 
show how much if any time had been 
worked in excess of 40 hours. That 
part of the Illinois agreement provid- 
ing for an eight-hour day with over- 
time pay for the eighth hour together 
with vacation pay and allowances for 
tools, lamps, etc., was approved by 
the Board. 

Meanwhile the United Mine Work- 
ers in the Birmingham district have 
filed suit to recover travel time pay 
for some 22,000 miners extending back 
to October 24, 1938. Also pending in 
the Federal District Court in Roan- 
oke, Va., is the case of the Jewell 
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Ridge Coal Corporation in which 
declaratory judgment is asked on the 
question of portal to portal pay for 
coal miners. The plaintiff company 
asked the court to hold that travel 
time is not time worked under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Eight Hours at Coal Mines 


The War Labor Board has author- 
ized the working of an eight-hour day 
in the country’s coal mines and Fed- 
eral Coal Mines Administration offi- 
cials have discussed with leading coal 
producers the institution of an eight- 
hour day program to increase wartime 
production. There are a number of 
complex problems in connection with 
the application of an eight-hour work- 
ing schedule to the various mining 
districts including the anthracite in- 
dustry. The Coal Mines Administra- 
tion is likewise conferring with rep- 
resentatives of the mine workers and 
it is also recognized that higher maxi- 
mum prices to meet increased costs 
would have to be provided by the OPA. 


Government Releases Mines 


Under the requirement of the War 
Labor Disputes Act that property 
seized by the Government be returned 
within 60 days after restoration of 
productive efficiency, Secretary Ickes 
on August 23 announced the return of 
possession and control of 687 bitumi- 
nous coal mining companies to their 
owners. The orders for the return 


of the mines whose production had. 


been impaired stated that the Federal 
operating managers have submitted 
evidence showing that productive 
efficiency “prevailing prior to the tak- 
ing of possession of the Government 
has been restored.” 


| Approved Equipment 
(Continued from page 31) 


96. Type No. 163 “tractor truck”; 
two motors, 10 and 1%4-hp., 250 volts, 
D. C. Approval 456 issued to the 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., August 
19, 1942. 


97. Type 712-CC shortwall mining 
machine; 35-hp. motor, 500 volts, D. 
C. Approval 464A issued to the Good- 
man Manufacturing Co., November 
24, 1942, 


Rock-Dusting Machines 


17. Type SD rock-dusting machine; 
10-hp. motor, 230 volts, D. C. Ap- 
proval 446 issued to the American 
Mine Door Co., March 31, 1942. 


Miscellaneous Electric Mine 
Lamps 


(Approved Under Schedules 10A, 
10B, and 10C) 


18. Justrite models 63-S, 64-S, and 
65-S emergency dry-cell lamp, cap 
type. Approval 1022 issued to the 
Justrite Manufacturing Co., May 5, 
1942. 


Permissible Single-Shot 
Blasting Units 


(Approved Under Schedules 12, 
12A, and 12B) 


18. M. S. A. model P single-shot 
blasting unit (Edison Model P cap 
lamp with blasting attachment). Ap- 
proval 1223 issued to the Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., September 2, 1942. 


... the CORRECT ropes for your equipment 


© PREformed 
@ Internally lubricated 
© Made from special steels 


© Made by craftsmen with years of experience 


oN 


COMPANY 


2952 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


and Internally Lubricated Wire “ah 


Manufacturers of MACWHYTE P 


MONARCH WHYTESTRAND Wire R 
MACWHYTE Special Traction Elevator 


MACWHYTE Aircraft Cables and Tie- 


stributors throughout the U.S.A. 


MACWHYTE Braided Wire Rope Slin: 


: Mill Depots; New York, Pittsburgh. Chicago, 
Worth, Portland, Seatt' San Francisco. 
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Practical Booklets on Supervisory Problems 


To help industrial foremen meet 
wartime demands and solve some of 
the problems of human relationship 
among employes which have arisen in 
industry, seven practical pocket-size 
booklets on such problems are pub- 
lished by Elliott Service Company, 219 
East 44th Street, New York City, and 
distributed by them. They are writ- 
ten by Glen Gardiner, an authority on 
foremanship training and industrial 
relations, and a brief description of 
each booklet follows: 

How to Train Workers Quickly: A 
Manual for Training Men and Women 
in Wartime. 

How to Handle Grievances: This 
short manual is said to serve as a 
guide for good supervisory practice 
and labor relations. 

How to Create Job Satisfaction: A 
manpower maintenance manual for 
foremen, which is also said to relate 
how to build a group that pulls to- 
gether. Many other problems are dis- 
cussed and solutions offered. 

How to Cut Waste: This booklet 
provides the foreman with a 4-step 
plan to cut waste. 

How to Get Out More Work: The 
reader is said to find much useful in- 
formation showing him how to study 
his present job methods, how to plan 
his work, and how to develop better 
methods for doing each job. 

How to Correct Workers: The text 
is constructive and is written with 
the viewpoint that workers who get 
“off the beam” must tactfully and ef- 
fectively be corrected so that quality 
and quantity production can be main- 
tained. 

Qualities of a Good Boss: A prac- 
tical self-rating check-up for persons 
in supervisory positions. 


New Gas-Proof Splice Box Announced 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio, announces the development 
of a new explosion-proof connection 
box, known as the O-B type FG gas- 
proof splice box. Especially designed 
to sectionalize trailing cables in gas- 
eous working areas, the device is said 
to offer a simple, rugged means of 
connecting three-conductor cables by 
means of heavy bolted terminals. It 
has been tested and approved by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The splice box consists principally 
of bolted terminals on dirigo spool in- 
sulators within a malleable iron case. 
The cable enters the case through a 
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Top.—Section view of the interior con- 
struction of type gas proof splice 
ox 


Below.—Type FG gas proof splice box 


gasproof packing gland which is as- 
sembled and sealed to the end of the 


cable itself. This assembly is done 
only once, preferably in the mine 
shop. Thereafter the gland assembly 
remains with the cable and is attached 
to the case by two cap screws. Safety 
ground wire is soldered to the gland 
body and automatically makes the 
ground connection through the box 
casting. According to Ohio Brass, a 
safe, positive gasproof splice is thus 
effected with this device by tightening 
only six cap screws, two on each gland 
and one each on the positive and nega- 
tive connections. 

The splice box is provided with two 
mounting lugs permitting it to be 
spiked to a timber, keeping the cable 
off the bottom. Sizes are available 
handling three-conductor cables from 
No. 8 to No. 2/0. 


Power Pump 


A new duplex side pot pump de- 
signed and manufactured by the Mc- 
Gowan Pump Division of the Leyman 
Manufacturing Corporation, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is announced by the com- 
pany. Features of the unit include 
a 1,000-lb. working pressure, all mov- 


able parts totally enclosed, herring- 
bone gears, and Timken roller bear- 
ings. It has a flanged suction connec- 
tion on either side and double shaft 
extension. Bearing housings are said 
to be extremely large to provide easy 
maintenance, and interchangeable 
liners give optional capacities and 
pressures. 


Small Capacity Oil Reclaimer 


A new small capacity lubricating 
oil reclaimer, designed for small plants 
and organizations having their own 
fleet of trucks and motor cars, is now 
being manufactured by the Youngs- 
town Miller Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
In addition to reclaiming lubricating 
oils of the motor fleet, this reclaimer 
can usually handle a limited quantity 
of waste lubricating oils drained from 
equipment used in the plant or manuv- 
facturing processes of these com- 
panies, 

With a capacity for purifying eight 


gallons of dirty oil in 70 to 90 minutes, 
the manufacturer’s model A-8 oil re- 
claimer is said to handle 2,500 gallons 
of waste lubricating oil per year when 
operated only once a day. It is pointed 
out that based on average prices for 
the new oil, the reclamation of this 
quantity will generally enable the ma- 
chine to pay for itself in six to 12 
months. 

This machine has a two-stage filter 
press, is semi-automatic, operating 
under thermostatic control, and uti- 
lizes common refinery earths available 
on the open market. The man oper- 
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ating the machine can do so incident 
to his regular work. 

For handling larger quantities of 
jubricating or hydraulic oils, the man- 
ufacturer offers seven other sizes of 
reclaimers. 


High Speed Synchronous Motors 


A new line of vertical high-speed, 
hollow-shaft synchronous motors has 
been announced by the Motor Division 
of the General Electric Company. 
Furnished in ratings from 100 to 1,000 
hp., and in speeds from 514 to 1,800 
r.p.m., these motors are especially de- 
sirable for pumping applications where 
a large volume of fluid is handled. 

For protection, these motors have a 
dripproof enclosure. They are stream- 
lined throughout to provide a pleas- 
ing appearance, and their smoothly 
contoured lines will not easily collect 
dirt and dust. The top cover of the 
motor is easily removed to permit ad- 
justment of the pump shaft. In addi- 
tion, easy access to the brushes and 
the collector rings is said to be ob- 
tained by simply unlatching a flush- 
mounted steel plate. The frames of 
these motors are of cast-iron construc- 
tion, which provides strength to with- 
stand the high-thrust loads often en- 
countered in pump applications. The 
motors can be furnished with non- 
reverse ratchets to prevent reversal 
of pump rotation at shutdown or on 
starting. They are also available in 
solid-shaft construction. 


Reversible Trolley Switch 


A reversible type trolley switch with 
center feed connection, which can be 
changed to either right or left hand 
by merely adjusting two bolts in the 
assembly, has been perfected by the 


Mosebach Electric and Supply Com- 
pany, 1152 Arlington Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 3, Pa. The incoming current 
can be directed to the right or left, or 
both directions simultaneously. 

The manufacturer’s center feed 
switch is supplied with two hangers 
for easy roof mounting and the center 
feed terminal lug comes in varied sizes 
to fit any feeder wire. The switch has 
a rubber handle and fibre guard for 
added protection. Trolley wheels can 
pass through the switch when it is 
open or closed, and the runners are 
said to be equipped with a knife edge 
approach to insure a smooth underrun. 
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Protecting Wartime Stockpiles of Coal From Fire 


Indicators and quenchers to protect 
large industrial stockpiles of coal from 
fires created through spontaneous com- 
bustion is brought to the attention of 
industry by Coal Specialties Company, 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Known as Hot Spot indicators (which 
were developed during the last war), 
the manufacturers point out the serv- 
ice these indicators render under the 
present emergencies which demand 
protection of coal stockpiles. These 
indicators when spaced not further 
than 20 ft. apart are said to afford 
positive protection against spontane- 
ous combustion which may develop 
without notice, in any part of the 
coal pile. The tendency of soft coal 
to overheat, especially when first 


stored, is well known. This weather- 
ing or rapid oxidation with resultant 
temperature rises of as much as 2 de- 
grees a day, and usually doubling for 
each temperature rise of 15 degrees 


20 centers 


(such as summer weather), soon gets 
up into the danger zone of combustion 
of coal. The indicators are about 15 
ft. long and are inserted about 20 ft. 
apart by hand in the coal piles verti- 
cally or at an angle. When the tem- 
perature in the coal pile reaches in 
excess of 150 degrees F., a fusible link 
in the indicator releases a spring 


20 ft max centers 


\ 


Typical spacings of indicators in 
rectangular storage 


Blown signal on hot spot is indicated 
by arrow 


which extends the signal head, indicat- 
ing to the watchman that the danger 
zone of combustion has been reached 
in that area of the coal pile. Each 
indicator simultaneously watches tem- 
peratures within a horizontal radius 
of 10 ft. at seven different levels. 

The so-called Hot Spot quenchers 
are inserted in the coal piles where 
the danger zone indicators have been 
withdrawn. These quenchers utilize 
readily obtainable dry ice which gives 
off freezing carbon dioxide gas which 
puts out the fire. No digging or bull- 
dozing of coal is said to be necessary 
to get at these hot spots. The carbon 
dioxide gas from the dry ice quickly 
fills the voids between the lumps of 
coal, thus cooling the heated area and 
preventing further combustion. 


= 

‘ 

Hot Spot indicators ! Blown 
> 
Fusible link 

Condensed longitudinal section k Signal 
head 


Sketch of indicator. The number required to safeguard a specific tonnage of soft 
coal varies with the height of the pile as well as with its length and depth. 


Shallow areas of coal need no protection 
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_ ROBINSON... 
VENTILATING COMPANY 
Fans and Blowers 

Ventilating Service 


ZELIENOPLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Established 1902 


HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 


CONTRACTORS 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNBY, PA. 

Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 

Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


CORE DRILLING 


ANYWHERE 
We look into the earth 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vibrating Screens and Vibratory 
Riddles, in many sizes and types, all 
priced most reasonably. . . . Tried, 
Proved and Guaranteed Products. 
Leaders in Screening Field Since 1919. 


Write for Catalog on Screens 
and Screening 
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NAL 


Last year over 180 million man-days 
of productive time were lost 
through industrial accidents—many 
of them needless. Think how many 
tanks, ships, guns, planes those 
180,000,000 man-days of work 
would have made! . . . Yes, dad— 
take care of yourself. Your soldier- 
son needs your factory production 
to win. 

American Cable TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE is helping keep down 
accidents every day because it is a 
safer rope to use and handle. 
TRU-LAY PREFORMED resists kinking 
and snarling. It resists whipping; 
spools better. Worn, broken and 
chisel-sharp crown wires refuse to 
wicker out to jab workmen’s hands. 
They remain in place, making 
TRU-LAY much safer to handle. 

Use American Cable tru-Lay 
PREFORMED for your next rope. Do 
everything possible to reduce lost- 
time accidents. America needs your 
full-time production. 


TRU-LAY 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 
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DIGS IN 


as well as 


LOW SEAMS 
OF COAL 


OADING C 


% Maximum,oads 41-2 ton cars in 30 seconds. 
Digs out tight corner shots perfectly. 

Clarkson Universal Flexible Conveyor is known for 
its ability to load the highest tonnage on a car. 
The tail end of conveyor designed so as to keep 
entirely free from trolley wires when traveling on 


road. 
Loader operated from one central point. 


LOWEST LOADING MACHINE 


FOR. 
LOADING 
HIGH or LOW 


MINE CARS | 


The highest point on conveyor pan when in 
lowest ca is only 23 inches from rail. 
Built for 38-inch coal and over. Wide ap- 
plication range. Fast loading and tram- 


ming speed. 


Clarkson Patents R. E. 20883—2144871—2016564— 
2172860 and other Patent applications Pending. 
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